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NEEDS FOR SOCIAL PLANNING 


Louis WirTH 


In the American Library Association Bulletin 


p OSTWAR planning is still in 
an embryonic stage. The immedi- 
ate problems will include demobi- 
lization of the armed forces, of war 
workers, and of war plants. Con- 
servative estimates place the time 
required for the return of our men 
from the ends of the earth at not 
less than two years. This does not 
include the time consumed in rein- 
corporating them into civilian life. 
The absorption of 20,000,000 men 
and women engaged in war pro- 
duction into industries that will 
survive, that will be resumed after 
the war, and that will be newly es- 
tablished is a colossal problem. It 
involves vested interests, large-scale 
migration, reeducation, and read- 
justment. On the demobilization, 
disposition, and reconversion of war 
plants, we have a great deal of in- 
formation but as yet we have no 
adequate instrumentalities in the 
form of organization and legisla- 
tion. Nor have we arrived at agree- 
ment on national objectives and 
policies, 

There are other problems too. 
There are problems of public fi- 
nance—taxation and public expen- 
ditures which confront people ad- 


ministering public services. Unless 
we find new ways of equitably dis- 
tributing the burdens of war and 
the problems of peacetime living 
and of paying our debts, we are 
likely to cause our financial ma- 
chinery to run amuck. And here it 
requires the greatest wisdom and 
statesmanship to gain public sup- 
port for ideas that are in the inter- 
ests of the nation as a whole, how- 
ever contrary they may be to the 
special interest groups. 

The physical reconstruction of 
our nation is a challenging subject, 
but we should, it seems to me, be 
particularly concerned with such 
services as the health, welfare, and 
education of the people of the na- 
tion. When selective-service 
system began to operate, concern 
was expressed by officials in Wash- 
ington as to what the draft figures 
would show on the wellbeing of 
the American people. One of the 
things that has impressed me is not 
so much the physical defects that 
showed up or the number of men 
that were rejected for one cause or 
another but the fact that approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our men have 
not had more than a fourth-grade 
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education. Some of us wonder 
whether America has truly ex- 
hausted the possibilities that it has 
held out to its young for realizing 
a level of education which is ade- 
quate for American citizenship. A 
similar situation prevails in respect 
to health, welfare, cultural oppor- 
tunities, recreation, family living, 
and participation of the citizenry 
in the common tasks of democratic 
life. All of these, I think, leave 
much to be desired, to be hoped for, 
and to be realized in this nation. 

Although we have given our peo- 
ple formal educational opportunity 
in greater measure than perhaps any 
other nation on earth, we have not 
in fact made it possible for people 
to avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity. It takes more than opening a 
schoolhouse and putting somebody 
in there and calling him a teacher 
to give people education. In order 
to give educational opportunity to 
people we must also make it possi- 
ble for them to utilize the school, 
the library, the museum, and the 
other cultural opportunities for 
their own greatest selfdevelopment. 
We must make education available 
for people in fact, in order to keep 
the road of opportunity, of mobil- 
ity, of the upward-reaching possi- 
bility, open. 

Education after the war must in- 
clude a tremendously increased pro- 
vision for a new kind of leisure. 
With the shortening of the work- 
day, the work-week, and the work- 
year, to which we all look forward, 
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there will undoubtedly come 4 
greater demand for and a greater 
possibility of satisfying the demand 
of the people for cultural opportu. 
nities which they have never had 
before. Of course many people will 
say, “All of this will cost a lot, and 
what about us taxpayers?” But the 
fact is that America can afford it, 
America cannot afford not to af 
ford it. 

The thing that I regret about the 
great depression is not the 15 to 2 
billions that we spent on relief, on 
public improvement, on keeping 
our schools and libraries and ow 
hospitals, fire stations, and police 
stations open. The thing that I re 
gret about those eight years of de 
pression is the $200,000,000,000 that 
we wasted by not producing. We 
must see to it, and we can see toit, 
that that does not happen again. In 
stead of letting men and machinery 
rot, we must put them to work. 
Give industry the finest chance it 
has ever had in all our history but 
stand back of industry and say, “I 
you can’t, then the community 
must.” The nation cannot afford pa 
ralysis; it cannot afford revolution 

The education that I think is go 
ing to emerge after the war mus 
be more dynamic, reach _broade 
masses, and enlist their interest, I 
must be a participant education 
a degree we have never had before. 
It will be an education that wil 
transcend the dead past, break ov! 
of the strait jacket of established 
academic routines, really move 
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to the frontiers of living and deal 
with the real problems of contem- 
porary life, through methods that 
are commensurate with present-day 
possibilities. We will probably have 
more informal education than we 
have ever had before, more adult 
education, more labor education. 
Our education will not be confined 
to the classroom but will include 
education through the press, over 
the radio, with new media that are 
just coming into their own, whose 
potentialities we haven’t as yet 
tested. 

We have learned something 
about mass education during the 
war not only through Army expe- 
rience but also through such civil- 
ian agencies as the O.C.D. We must 
utilize that experience. There is 
considerable reason to fear that af- 
ter the war we may relax, become 
apathetic, and with a smug feeling 
of having beaten our enemies, let 
well enough alone. We must find 
our incentive to build for a better 
postwar America in the recognition 
of the great difference between 
what is and what might be, be- 
tween aspiration and _ realization, 
between the great chasm that still 
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ston of the University of Chicago and was 
a consultant to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. Reported from the American 
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divides what is possible from what 
is actual. We have a lot of dam- 
age from past neglect to repair. We 
have an additional backlog of work 
to accomplish because of the wear 
and tear and postponement of en- 
terprises due to the war itself. But 
we also have new potentialities. 
Even if there weren’t a single new 
invention in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, engineering, or medi- 
cine, we could still make this a 
fairly tolerable and very much bet- 
ter world than it is. But without 
the will and the vision to build a 
better world new gadgets will prove 
unavailing. 

Compared with the rest of the 
world we will be a healthy, pros- 
perous nation and may be tempted 
to rest on the glories of our past 
achievements. While the rest of the 
world can find its incentives for a 
rebirth of energy and progress in 
the shambles of bombed cities, we 
may be inclined to overvalue the 
status quo. But America has always 
been, for the most part, promises. 
And the unrealized promises of a 
better future that await us today 
are as great as they ever were in 
our past. 
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education refers to 
instructional programs which are 
not given primarily as preparation 
for subsequent education leading to 
a degree. Its curriculums, to quote 
the Committee on Junior College 
Terminal Education, “are designed 
for students who wish in one or 
two years to gain an understanding 
of their intellectual, social, and civic 
environments, to explore several 
fields of work as an aid in making 
occupational choices, or to acquire 
vocational training which will lead 
to employment in semiprofessional 
fields.” 

Between the learned professions 
at the top and the nontechnical 
trades at the bottom there lies a 
large and growing number of voca- 
tions which call for a high degree 
of intelligence, some scientific un- 
derstanding and _ discriminating 
judgment, and in some cases, con- 
siderable manipulative skill. In this 
middle group of technical and semi- 
professional vocations are to be 
found countless avenues of employ- 
ment in agricultural, industrial, gov- 
ernmental, social, artistic, and reli- 
gious fields. These constitute a new 
unit which is clamoring for recog- 
nition of its identity and for a place 
in the educational sun, 

The need for training in occupa- 
tional fields among the youth be- 
tween 18 and 24 is the one out- 


NEW CONCEPTS OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


Cuarves E, Fricey aNp JAMEs A. STARRAK 


In the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 


standing demand on the educ 
tional agencies of this country. 
What most young men, and als 
many young women, want and 


need most of all is a satisfactory 
job. But specific training is needed 
in order to get worthwhile jobs 
The young people will have al 
their lives to add to their genera 
education, and they will be mos 
likely to do this and to derive max 
imum profit from it if they have 
satisfactory jobs, pay taxes, and lead 
normal lives as selfsupporting citi 
zens. 

Terminal education on the jup 
ior-college level is an inevitable cor 
rollary of the upward extension @ 
free public education. This ‘exter 
sion of education has been brought 
about by the operation of severd 
factors. Not only do legal and othe 
restrictions operate against the em 
ployment of youthful workers, bu! 
an ever increasing proportion @ 
our workers are employed in field 
where maturity above the high 
school age is demanded. 

During prewar years there wert 
four to five million unemployel 
youth between 18 and 24 years @ 
age, and approximately two milliot 
reach the age of employability ead 
year. Under conditions then exis 
ing, our employment and _ hight 
educational systems could not absot 
more than 60 percent of these youth 
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In large degree the regular educa- 
tional agencies of the country failed 
to recognize the problem and to 
grapple with it realistically; hence 
the CCC, the NYA, and the WPA. 
Changed and changing economic 
and social conditions indicate that 
young people probably will have 
a decreasing opportunity, except in 
wartime, to secure regular employ- 
ment before the age of 20 years. 
In the United States we have 
done some parts of our task of edu- 
cation well, but other parts we have 
touched only lightly, and we have 
generally failed to see the task as a 
whole. In engineering, for example, 
we began with the broad aim of 
applying science to the common 
problems of life, but quite early 
fixed the form of technical educa- 
tion—namely, a professional disci- 
pline for engineers through univer- 
sity training. The systematic train- 
ing of craftsmen has been largely 
neglected. Many engineering stu- 
dents are not of the type which can 
benefit substantially by the highly 
theoretical curriculum of the engi- 
neering college whereas they could 
benefit greatly from training in 


what may be termed the “arts” of ° 


engineering, such as _ inspecting, 
drafting, surveying, plant opera- 
tion, foremanship, contracting, and 
superintending. 

Many students of this educational 
problem believe that the junior col- 
leges, offering two years of college 
work, are the institutions to which 
we must look primarily for the pro- 


vision of terminal education. There 
are two general types of the rapidly 
growing number of two-year col- 
leges: (1) regular junior colleges, 
usually designed to give the first 
two years of regular four-year cur- 
riculum and (2) technical institutes 
designed to give occupational termi- 
nal education. While the first type 
is by far the more numerous and 
widespread, it would appear that 
terminal curriculums providing 
training along vocational lines and 
in semiprofessional subjects are 
becoming features of the more pro- 
gressive junior colleges. 

In 1920 there were only about 
100 terminal courses being offered. 
By 1930 the number was 1600; by 
1940 the increase was to more than 
4000 courses. Terminal courses and 
curriculums have been developed in 
over 200 occupational fields, includ- 
ing aviation construction, radio op- 
eration and repair, news reporting, 
nursing, real estate and insurance, 
surveying, watchmaking, agricul- 
ture and forestry, banking, adver- 
tising, landscaping, gardening, con- 
struction, contracting, photography, 
cosmetology, police work, commer- 
cial art, commercial music, hotel 
and restaurant management, library 
clerical work, welding, and blue- 
print making and reading; courses 
have been developed to train people 
as mechanical specialists, medical 
and dental assistants, secretaries, 
chemical technicians, and electrical 
assistants. 


In 1942 the American Youth 
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Commission recommended that jun- 
ior college and technical institutes 
be added to the local school sys- 
tems of every state. However, the 
junior college is a relatively expei- 
sive addition to the local school sys- 
tem, and a large proportion of our 
school systems and communities are 
not large enough to support a really 
effective junior college of the type 
recommended, notably in sparsely 
settled districts. Probably the solu- 
tion in such cases lies in the estab- 
lishment of regional colleges, which 
would be largely supported by state 
and federal funds, a plan now un- 
der consideration for the State of 
New York. In order to enable such 
colleges to serve those most in need 
of their services, provision needs 
to be made to defray at least part 
of the expense of students whose 
homes are too far distant to permit 
them to commute. 

There are certain hindrances to 
the widespread introduction of the 
terminal-course junior college: (1) 
nonacceptance of such courses by 
accrediting agencies, (2) difficulty 
in obtaining qualified instructors, 
(3) difficulty in getting equipment, 
and (4) social discrimination be- 
tween two groups of students on 
the same campus. 

Direction of Terminal Education. 
—Terminal education will probably 
be guided in the future by the fol- 
lowing principles and policies: 

1. All colleges, junior and four- 
year, should provide terminal 
courses covering the first two years 
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as long as the need for such train. 
ing exists and is not adequately 
provided by other institutions. 

2. The idea commonly held that 
terminal education curriculums 
cannot be successfully carried on in 
a four-year college is probably not} 
valid. The lack of outstanding suc. 
cess so far in this direction is due 
probably to the hostile attitude of 
faculty members, which in turn is 
founded on prejudices, an outwom 
educational philosophy, and an un 
warranted worship of tradition, 
standards, and administrative pro 
cedures, rather than on fact. Ter- 
minal courses should parallel and 
not supplant the standard college 
courses. 

3. Most of the education in 
skilled jobs in office, store, and out- 
side selling, and in the higher-level 
manipulative and supervisory pos: 
tions should be done on the post 
high-school level. 

4. Curriculums varying in length 
from three months to two years 
should be offered, the length de 
pending on the nature of the occu 
pation and the level of work for 
which the trainee is being prepared. 
In practically all semiprofessiond 
fields the length of training should 
be two years beyond high school. 

5. Terminal curriculums, while 
emphasizing training for specifi 
occupations, should include broad 
basic courses in sciences and the 
humanities, to prepare for com 
plete living through the develop 
ment of flexible social intelligenct 
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and an adequate philosophy of life. 
Vocational education should be 
broadly conceived and should in- 
clude the economic, social, and cul- 
tural aspects of the specific vocation 
and those closely related to it. 

6. There is common agreement 
that general education for citizen- 
ship, cultural appreciation, and 
healthful living should be part of 
everyone’s education. These func- 
tion in the development of person- 
ality, which all studies show to 
have a definite relationship to voca- 
tional success. 

7. From terminal curriculums, 
quoting Robert Gordon Sproul, 
should come, “men trained, not as 
agricultural scientists, but as farm- 
ers skilled in the application of 
science to farming; men trained, 
not as engineers, but as mechanics 
who are not slaves of machines but 
intelligent units in an industrial civ- 
ilization; men trained, not as clerks, 
typists, and bookkeepers, but as 
non-commissioned officers in the 
gteat adventure of modern busi- 


8. The arbitrary classification of 
subjects into the two categories, cul- 
tural and practical, and the philoso- 
phy of education implied in it, lies 
at the heart of what is wrong not 
only with vocational but also with 
general education. In fact, it might 
well be regarded as one of the 
most pernicious evils of modern 
education. The only solution is a 
synthesis of these two ideals in 
every subject in the curriculum. All 


subjects must be treated in school 
and college in their full relation- 
ship to the life and the spirit of 
man. Cultural subjects must be 
brought down from the ivory tower 
of sheer intellectualism and made 
closely relevant to real life activities; 
and the so-called “practical” sub- 
jects must be made really cultural. 
Education must help people to be- 
come both economically and socially 
competent. To achieve this it must 
possess terminal aspects at all levels. 

9. Guidance is essential if termi- 
nal education is to be successful. 
Pasadena Junior College, in which 
terminal curriculums are featured, 
has two deans of guidance, six full- 
time counselors, and eight part- 
time counselors. Its student body 
numbers 6700. Parents are invited 
to the first interview with each 
student. When all the facts are pre- 
sented to them, two-thirds of the 
parents and students choose terminal 
curriculums. 

10. The appropriate development 
of terminal educational facilities 
will come only through adequate 
state and federal aid. 

11. It is unlikely that the typical 
junior college will be able to de- 
velop satisfactory terminal courses 
in industrial and technical occupa- 
tions; therefore, it would seem nec- 
essary to establish another type of 
institution which might be called 
“technical institutes.” These should 
be regional, probably, and should 
have both day and evening depart- 
ments. Their programs should be 
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closely adapted to regionally special- 
ized industries and occupations. 

12. Cooperative arrangements 
with industry and _ professions 
would particularly well 


> Charles E. Friley is President of lowa State 
College and James A. Starrak is Professor 
of Vocational Education. Reported from the 
Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, CXXXI (January, 

1944), 123-28. J 


adapted to terminal education. This 
provision, however, would not alle. 
viate the need for extensive scien- 
tific and technical equipment in the 
technical institute. 


N analysis of the records of 
2080 graduates of junior college ter- 
minal or semiprofessional curricu- 
lums in 67 junior colleges, based on 
detailed reports from the registrars 
of 319 senior colleges and univer- 
sities to which these students trans- 
ferred, shows: (1) more than half 
of them (56 percent) graduated 
from the senior institution or were 
still in residence in it when the re- 
port was made; (2) only one in 20 
(5 percent) withdrew for poor 
scholarship; (3) about two-fifths 
withdrew primarily for reasons 
other than poor scholarship; (4) 
two full years of credit was granted 
by the senior institution to three- 
fourths of the students who gradu- 
ated or were still in residence; (5) 
only 6 percent were given less than 
one year of transfer credit; (6) av- 
erage grades of the students in the 
senior institutions were somewhat 
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higher than grades of the same stu 
dents in junior colleges; (7) many 
received graduation honors and 
other evidence of distinction. 

On the basis of this nationwide 
evidence it would appear that many 
senior colleges and universities 
could safely and wisely broaden 
and liberalize their policies com 
cerning provisional acceptance of 
graduates of junior college terminal 
curriculums. Such a policy would 
tend to facilitate satisfactory guid 
ance procedures in the junior co 
lege and encourage enrolment @ 
students in curriculums apparently 
best suited to their special needs 
without making the decision & 
garding possible subsequent work 
in a higher educational institution 
the primary factor in the choice d 
such curriculum.— Journal 
the American Association of Colle 
giate Registrars. 
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WARTIME HEALTH EDUCATION IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Cuares C. WILson 
In the National Elementary Principal 


HE fundamental health needs 
of children are no different in war- 
time than in peace time. Children 
need adequate food, ample rest, pro- 
tection from diseases, dental care, 
opportunities for play, protection 
from accidents, and a social and 
emotional environment, at home 
and at school, which permits and 
promotes normal mental health. 
The exigencies of war merely ac- 
centuate the need for attention to 
these fundamental needs and the 
problems of children. 

War conditions may affect the 
diets of school children. Because 
of war work, parents may not have 
time for the careful and wise selec- 
tion of food for their children. They 
may not be home at children’s 
mealtimes. As a consequence, chil- 
dren may become undernourished 
or suffer other results of diets in- 
adequate in quality or quantity. 
Recognizing these possibilities the 
modern elementary school gives par- 
ticular attention to these problems. 
Through classroom activities chil- 
dren develop attitudes toward desir- 
able kinds of food. Some of their 


} papers and posters are carried home. 


Parents’ meetings are arranged so 
that mothers and fathers can be in- 
formed of the dietary needs of chil- 
dren and urged to provide optimum 
amounts of essential foods. Some- 
times this is not enough. Teachers 


in certain communities find that 
children benefit from school 
lunches, served at low cost to those 
able to pay and free to others. 

The procedures of elementary 
schools in helping to see that chil- 
dren get adequate rest are of two 
types. One is the health education 
of children and parents regarding 
children’s need for adequate rest, 
sleep, and relaxation. Other proced- 
ures are directed toward preventing 
undue fatigue during school hours, 
and to providing rest at school when 
this is necessary. 

During wartime, elementary 
schools give particular attention to 
the social and emotional needs of 
children. Certain wartime con- 
ditions may affect the security 
of children and tend to produce 
fears, unhappiness, and so-called 
“nervousness.” But the school can 
help to prevent these conditions. It 
can give children a feeling of be- 
longing to a particular group, a 
group with stability and one with 
a certain degree of permanence. At 
school, children can find social sit- 
uations in which they can express 
themselves, in which they have op- 
portunities to receive affection and 
to show affection. They can dis- 
cover tasks which they can do suc- 
cessfully. 

Diseases are hazards to children. 
Community efforts to prevent and 
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control these hazards assume in- 
creased importance in wartime be- 
cause of limited medical and nurs- 
ing services available for civilians. 
The schools can contribute much to 
these efforts. In their work with 
parents, teachers encourage the use 
of preventive measures advocated 
by their departments of public 
health. They encourage parents to 
keep sick children at home and 
away from others. Children are 
taught habits which help to prevent 
the spread of communicable dis- 
eases and in the upper grades are 
taught the causes of diseases and 
how certain diseases are transmitted 
from one person to another. Chil- 
dren’s teeth cannot be neglected 
during wartime. Many elementary 


schools are getting excellent results 
through classroom teacher programs 
which educate each pupil to the ne- 
cessity of going to his dentist, pref- 
erably twice a year, for examina- 
tion and for whatever treatment is 


necessary. 

The need for carefully planned 
programs of physical education is 
great during wartime. The rhythms 
and games provide opportunities 
for emotionally satisfying activities 
and for socializing group experi- 
ences, while building strength, 
vigor, and skill. Certainly there is 
no need in the elementary school 
for imitation of the strenuous com- 
mando tactics of those training for 
military activity, but on the other 
hand there is no need to discourage 
play activities which have a military 
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flavor. During wartime it is natural 
for children to play soldier and avi. 
ator and army nurse, and such ac. 
tivity is beneficial rather than harm. 
ful. The supervision and the obser. 
vation of children at play always 
are aids to teachers in gaining an 
understanding of the social and 
emotional life of their pupils. 

Visualize the suffering and frus 
tration which is experienced by 4 
young adult who becomes incapac:- 
tated by an accident. Is this 4 
problem of the elementary school 
Maybe it is, because it is in the 
years of elementary school attend 
ance that fundamental habits of 
safety are developed. In the upper 
elementary grades, the health edv- 
cation program should include unit 
on safety in which students become 
familiar with various hazards a 
home, at school, on the street, and 
in work places and how these haz 
ards may be prevented or avoided 
Safety procedures in the elementay 
school involve more than safety 
education; there must be provision 
for the care of those injured a 
school. Supplies must be available, 
and each teacher should have know: 
edge of first-aid procedures and kk 
skilled in their use. Like the meas 
ures for preventing disease, safety 
and first-aid procedures assume it- 
creased significance in wartime 
when the time of medical and nur 
ing personnel must be conserved # 
much as possible. 

Close coordination of school ané 
home is essential for the most effe 
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WARTIME HEALTH EDUCATION 


tive health education. Parents and 
teachers must work as a team rather 
than as two individuals attempting 
to reach the same goal by traversing 
different paths. Health education 
in elementary schools should also be 
coordinated with the health activities 
and procedures of various commu- 
nity groups. Welfare and social 
agencies provide necessities for 
health for needy individuals, and 
health departments are concerned 
with the health problems of all. 
Schools need to be acquainted with 
the programs of these oragnizations 
and utilize them in their health-edu- 
cation efforts. 

The modern elementary school is 
concerned with all the needs of chil- 
dren. Just teaching them to read, to 
spell, and to figure is not sufficient. 
They must be helped to grow, to 
develop effective personalities, to 
avoid harmful sicknesses, incapaci- 
tating accidents, and emotional dif- 


ficulties. The education of elemen- 
tary teachers should provide them 
with opportunities to gain an un- 
derstanding of, and develop skill in, 
the various health-education proce- 
dures which they will be expected 
to perform. They should know how 
to observe pupils for signs of devia- 
tion from physical, social, and emo- 
tional health. They should know 
how to test the vision and hearing 
of pupils, and how to weigh and 
measure them so as to learn of their 
growth. The development of mod- 
ern programs of health education 
requires that the teacher shall have 
a knowledge of nutrition, of safety, 
of first aid, of disease prevention, of 
mental hygiene, and of other topics 
which she will include in her 
teaching. Principals have a right to 
expect their teachers to be as profi- 
cient and skillful in health educa- 
tion as in reading, in social studies, 
or in any other area. 


Charles C. Wilson, M. D., is Professor of 
Health and Physical Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Reported from 
the National Elementary Principal, XXIJII 
(February, 1944), 10-13. 
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a? ROM the NEA biennial survey of salaries in city-school 
systems, it appears that 26.8 percent of city classroom 
teachers are under preparation or “single salary” schedules; 
30 percent, under position-preparation schedules; 30 per- 
cent, under the position type; and 13 percent, under no def- 
inite salary schedule-—National Elementary Principal. 
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de Committee on Tenure of 
the National Education Association, 
under the chairmanship of Frances 
Jelinek, asked the NEA Research 
Division to make a study of leave- 
of-absence practices during the cur- 
rent war period. In line with this 
request the Division sent a brief 
questionnaire to 364 cities over 30,- 
000 in population. The present 
Committee on Tenure is happy to 
make available the report begun 
under Miss Jelinek’s direction. 

Two fundamental questions un- 
derlie the present study: (1) what 
protection and opportunity is being 
given to those who leave teaching 
during the present emergency pe- 
riod and (2) what rights and prob- 
lems are involved with respect to 
the employment of substitutes dur- 
ing the wartime period? 

It should be a matter of consider- 
able satisfaction to the profession to 
discover that practically all cities 
reporting in the present survey are 
protecting the status of the young 
men teachers called into military 
service. Also a majority of the cities 
extend similar protection both to 
men and women who volunteer for 
military duties. Considerably fewer 
cities are inclined to give leaves of 
absence to those who enter civilian 
duties in the federal government 
and in the Red Cross. Even fewer 
cities extend leave to those entering 
war industry or nonwar industrial 
employment. 
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WARTIME LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


NEA CommMITTEE oN TENURE 


With this obvious skepticism in 
releasing teachers without penalty 
to civilian work the committee is 
inclined to agree. Teaching is an 
essential war-supporting activity. A 
majority of those who leave the pro 
fession for nonmilitary employment 
do so because they can improve 
themselves economically. Their de- 
cisions are understandable but there 
appears to be no good reason why 
school systems, faced with acute 
manpower problems, should en- 
courage this economic-improvement 
type of migration. 

The second major question has to 
do with employment policies with 
respect to substitutes. This question 
breaks down into two major sub 
questions: (1) what tenure, salary, 
and retirement rights should be pro 
vided for substitute teachers and 
(2) what administrative and legal 
complications involving substitutes 
may develop when the teacher on 
military or emergency leave wishes 
to have his position back? Two 
facts are noteworthy: 

a) A majority of school systems 
apparently are not signing contract 
with substitutes to confirm the 
temporary nature of their employ 
ment. Yet practically all of the cities 
are granting military leave, and 
even civilian leave, in the expects 
tion that those on leave will retum 
within six months after the wat. 

6) In a substantial number of 
school systems substitutes 
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quiring retirement and salary 
rights. In a few places tenure rights 
are being acquired even by substi- 
tues with substandard training. Not 
only will these rights complicate 
the reemployment of those on leave 
but they will leave after the war a 
residue of substandard teachers 
whose presence will be an impedi- 
ment to the lifting of tenure, sal- 
ary, and retirement standards. 

The Committee on Tenure pro- 
poses no nation-wide plan for the 
solution of these questions. Policies 
will have to be developed in terms 
of local conditions and the provi- 
sions of state laws. The important 
thing now is to recognize what is 
happening and to take the steps nec- 
essary to guarantee professional 
competence in America’s schools. 

Replies from a_ representative 
number of cities in Group I (over 
100,000 population) and Group II 
(30,000-100,000 population) -indi- 
cate certain current leave-of-absence 
procedures: 

1. Relatively more school systems 
grant teachers’ leaves of absence 
for service in the armed forces or 
other related war services than for 
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The NEA Committee on Tenure is composed ~ 
of H. B. Allman, Muncie, Indiana, chair- 
T. Collins, 
Conn.; ]. Constance Kingan, Royal Oak, 
Mich.; Mrs. Ruth Runyan, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and ]. C. Shankland, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Reported from Wartime Aspects of Teacher 
Leaves of Absence. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1943. 15 pp. 


nonteaching civilian employment. 

2. Military leave is usually 
granted for the duration while leave 
for civilian purposes is usually for 
one-year periods. 

3. Most school systems expect to 
offer immediate employment to 
those returning from leave (either 
military or civilian), or at least to 
have jobs available by the end of 
the semester or school year. 

4. Those on military leave are ex- 
pected to report back to school sys- 
tems immediately after the war or 
within six months. 

5. Tenure rights are protected by 
a large majority of the cities for 
those on military leave. Most cities 
also protect seniority salary stand- 
ing and retirement rights. 

6. Apparently a majority of the 
cities are not requiring substitutes 
during the emergency period to 
sign contracts specifying the tem- 
porary character of their employ- 
ment. In a substantial proportion of 
the cities (from one fourth to one 
third) substitutes are being granted 
retirement and _ seniority salary 
rights. Tenure status is extended to 
substitutes by relatively few cities. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Mones 
In School Shop 


“We who believe we know the 
value of industrial arts in a pro- 
gram of liberal education must be 
bold and alert in revealing the fal- 
lacies and misinterpretations of 
those who do not choose to love us 
or understand us. To the well 
meaning among our critics we must 
insist that we are fully as devoted 
to the inspiring ideals of liberal 
education as are Presidents Hutch- 
ins and Barr, and Dean Gilder- 
sleeve. We are certainly as eager 
to emancipate intelligence, to de- 
velop cultivated discrimination, to 
refine emotions and attitudes, to 
create poise and selfcontrol as are 
any of the classicists or traditional- 
ists. And we insist that by skilful 
education revolving about indus- 
trial arts we can do just these 
things. 

Curiously enough, even in our 
own camp, we have colleagues who 
only partially appreciate our posi- 
tion. We have those among us who 
only see in industrial education a 
fine prescription for those of low 
mentality, low power of concentra- 
tion, low degree of interest and 
motivation. Then we have those 
who do not clearly discriminate be- 
tween vocational education and in- 
dustrial arts. Vocational education 
is very definite training in the use 
of a skill that can be sold in the mar- 
ket. It is good training and worth- 
while training. It is training that 
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takes brains, and interest, and appli. 
cation on the part of the teacher and 
the learner. More power to it, and 
if necessary, more financial subsidy, 
But it is not industrial arts educa 
tion. Vocational education is a se 
lective type of training for the se. 
lected ones who want it. Industrial 
arts education is a broad, compre 
hensive education, for everybody, 
even for those who will later select 
vocational education—as who will 
not. 

It seems to me that what we 
ought to do, and do very forth 
rightly, is to set ourselves formu 
lating certain basic definitions. We 
ought to formulate our position in 
a series of theses or propositions, 
and I am offering ten. It seems to 
me that it is along such lines as 
the following that our thought 
should go if we wish to develop 
industrial arts as a dynamic area in 
education. 

1. The values of an industrial 
arts program in education are tho 
usually thought of as liberal. Tool 
skills, mechanical knowledge, voca 
tional skills, will of necessity be 
achieved. But these are fundamen 
tal to such educational products a 
insight into social life, ability t 
communicate with others, etc, 
which an industrial arts program 
can develop. 

2. An industrial arts program 
can be made a basic and fundamer 
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tal core of an integrated and ex- 
tended program of education. Aris- 
ing from industrial arts, activity 
can develop mathematical, linguis- 
tic. and appreciative powers and 
skills. Reading, writing, calculat- 
ing, speaking, judging, planning, 
and other such activity aspects of 
sound education can be made strong 
concomitants and outcomes of an 
industrial arts program if we em- 
phasize not tool skills in them- 
selves, but the whole aura of educa- 
tion enrichment and competency 
that can be made to surround ba- 
sic industrial skills. 

3. An industrial arts program is 
uniquely and peculiarly appropri- 
ate as an educational basis in a 
modern democracy. All of us owe 
our welfare, our comfort, our eco- 
nomic security, our social status, to 
the output of tools and machines. 
Man must learn to master machines 
and not permit machines to master 
him. An industrial arts program 
can aim to teach man so to adapt 
himself to the existence of machines 
as to learn how to control ma- 
chines for human welfare instead 
of permitting machines to disrupt 
human life by flooding it with an 
unmanageable overabundance. 

4. An industrial arts program can 
educate pupils toward the greater 
industrial age of the future. We 
cannot educate for an age of 
science and machines by encourag- 
ing an educational retreat from 
machines. We cannot educate for 
an era of material welfare through 
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any traditional escapes from the 
concerns of materialism. If our pu- 
pils must face the problems of 
materialism they can understand 
those problems by confronting them 
and dealing with them and master- 
ing them. The materialistic be- 
comes discreditable only when it 
remains inarticulate, uncivilized, 
uncouth, and egotistic. Beautiful 
poetry, inspiring philosophy, great 
music, and great social thinking 
can flourish from the soil of pur- 
posive materialism. Our modern 
ideas of education are based on 
this kind of spiritualized pragma- 
tism. 

5. Industrial arts as a basic edu- 
cational program can lead to such 
sound educational powers as will 
make for economic competency, 
which, by the way, will be one of 
our immediate future problems. 
Through an industrial arts pro- 
gram pupils learn to explore the re- 
sources of the community economic 
life. 

6. Industrial arts as a program 
of education is as appropriate and 
valuable for our gifted as for our 
deficient pupils. 

7. Such definite skills as reading, 
writing, calculating, debating, ex- 
plaining, judging, as well as the 
more subtle skills that we can des- 
ignate as social adequacy, which 
include the skills of cooperation, of 
tolerance, of manners, etc., can all 
emanate from an industrial arts 
program. 

8. An industrial arts program 
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can well be a solid foundation for 
any type of higher education. 

9. An industrial arts program 
should not be formulated by con- 
sidering initially the kind of shops 
to be used. It should be derived 
from a study of the basic industrial 
factors most important education- 
ally in a region. It is quite con- 
ceivable that in certain regions ag- 
riculture, in others transportation, 
in others hydroelectric power, may 


form basic concerns in our indus 
trial arts program. 

10. An industrial arts program, 
in summary, may be defined as 3 
program of education which wil 
develop in a pupil all the basic in. 
dividual and social powers and 
skills, and which will be achieved 
around a core of industrial expe. 
riences significant to a pupil becaus 
they relate to the time and place in 
which he lives. 


Leon Mones is Principal of the Cleveland 

Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

Reported from School Shop, I/I (March, 
1944), 12-14. 


Moore than 100 school sys- 


tems and colleges and universities 
have within the past six months ap- 
plied to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission either for licenses 
or necessary application forms, thus 
taking the first steps toward obtain- 
ing their own F-M radio broadcast- 
ing stations. 

At least 15 states are actively en- 
gaged in planning state-wide serv- 
ice through federations of school 
and college owned F-M stations. 
Fifty-five state universities and col- 
leges in 40 states have named staff 
members to follow F-M develop- 
ments and make recommendations. 

Growing recognition that radio— 
and in particular the F-M educa- 
tionally owned and operated station 
—>presents one of the brightest hopes 
on the postwar horizon stimulates 
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this trend. FCC Chairman Fly’ 
warning that education should “get 
busy” and occupy its “home of it 
own on the air” has been heeded. 
So also has the resolution of th 
chief state school officers that “care 
ful study be given in the several 
states toward the development of 
suitable plans for balanced state 
wide utilization of frequency-moé 
ulation radio broadcasting channels 
set aside for education.” 

Education’s air “home” consist 
of five channels between 42,000 and 
43,000 cycles. Originally allocated 
in 1938 at the request of the U. § 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker, supported by mor 
than 300 educational leaders, “edv 
cation’s megacycle” was reclassified 
for F-M broadcasting in 1940.- 
Education for Victory. 
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GROUPING FOR GROWTH 


Inca 


In Childhood Education 


W HAT is the conception of 
purpose in grouping now held by 
the vanguard of those who seriously 
study the development of children? 
The purpose appears to be three- 
fold: (1) to give a setting in which 
the many potentialities of the indi- 
vidual will tend to be used in meet- 
ing the natural situations arising, 
(2) to provide the child with many 
experiences in spontaneously adjust- 
ing to his peers, and (3) to foster 
attitudes and powers which will en- 
able the person throughout life to 
provide settings and experiences 
that will give to self and to others 
continuation in development. 
Naturally, to secure these experi- 
ences in a lifelike way many types 
of differences in the group are 
helpful. Apparently the class must 
be such that all the members can de- 
sire to undertake a project coopera- 
tively, can plan effectively as a 
group, and can enjoy thinking over 
experiences together. This does not 
seem to demand likeness in back- 
ground, age, or development. It 
does imply achieving promptly 
similarity in attitudes and in man- 
ner of action toward each other. It 
suggests working together on social 
endeavors which last weeks or 
months rather than hours or days, 
which involve investigations in 
many areas through many types of 
materials—print, fields, institutions, 


persons — and which imply many 
forms and media of expression such 
as speaking, writing, mapping, out- 
lining, construction, dancing, sing- 
ing, and dramatizing. 

Equality in power to use skills is 
not essential when to do the vari- 
ous jobs planned by the class the 
teacher knows how to lead the chil- 
dren into forming many steadily 
changing small groups within the 
large class group. Equality in mas- 
tering new skills is also less impor- 
tant if the teacher works out a pro- 
gram of growth with each person 
and organizes materials in such 
fashion that he can handle his own 
practice at his own rate. Being at a 
common point in maturing becomes 
less important where the group lives 
together as a family, caring for 
each other’s needs and consciously 
influencing each other’s acts and 
thoughts toward ideals felt and 
even expressed in common. 

There is of necessity much guid- 
ance of the individuals and of the 
small subgroups who are active in 
initiating and organizing thought- 
fully. The teacher must be a person 
who does not often need to become 
official and who understands the 
process going on within each child 
so clearly that she is alert to give 
only the exact help needed and that 
at the right point. To be able to be 
so alert is a distinct achievement. 
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Out of such experiences as are 
here implied the teacher evolves a 
certain conception of group. Each 
child has the dignity of a person. 
His status at the moment is but the 
point from which to move nearer 
to his potential self. The matter of 
flexibility becomes real. Members 
meet for a purpose, enter into plan- 
ning and achieving and part to 
meet again in other variously 
organized groups. Groups form 
whenever a new process is to be 
viewed in common, a particular skill 
is to be practiced for mastery, an in- 
terest is to be explored, a _back- 
ground of facts is to be acquired 
and used, a particular medium 
for expression is to be manipulated, 
or a certain manner of organization 
is to be experienced. Instead of 
merely suffering placement by oth- 
ers in one group only, learners 
themselves become constantly ac- 
tive reorganizers within the room 
and even across a number of class- 
rooms, toward ends that they openly 
defend among their fellows. The 
process of grouping is thus itself 
subject matter for the growing per- 
son. 

The first problem for the teacher 
is generally of freeing the young- 
sters from certain forms, customs, 
ways of responding, and inward 
fears that adults have built into 
them consciously unconsci- 
ously. To be simple and natural 
with each other while taking re- 
sponsibility for results arising in 
the ventures that they undertake 
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is the first step. Such freedom js 
shown in the following story about 
a fifth-grade class play. 

The class had written this play, 
Rehearsals conducted by the chil- 
dren had started. Certain weak. 
nesses had become apparent to the 
class during the dramatic efforts 
and the children were attempting 
to give help to each other. Howard, 
for example, had difficulty in talk. 
ing slowly and clearly. Time after 
time he would begin his part, only 
to be asked to start over again be- 
cause the class said that it could 
not understand what he was saying. 
Howard was trying hard but he had 
reached the state where it all seemed 
rather futile—he felt that he was 
not living up to what the class ex 
pected of an important character in 
the play. He had made definite im- 
provement, however. 

After rehearsal one afternoon, 
Anna suddenly asked the class if 
it had noticed an improvement in 
Howard’s speaking, especially that 
afternoon. Everyone agreed that he 
had improved. All thought that 
Howard was going to do well. 

Howard appeared to grow two 
inches, With an air of determina 
tion he informed his classmates that 
he knew he could improve still 
more and that he was going to prac 
tice his part aloud at home. He had 
gained new confidence; there was 
a gleam in his eye. If his classmates 
thought he was improving, why 
he’d just show them how good he 
could be. 
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The teacher sat quietly at her 
desk. When someone asked her if 
she didn’t think Howard had im- 
proved, she agreed, but she made 
no effort to take the discussion into 
her hands or to suggest more prac- 
tice for Howard. 

The process of acting effectively 
as a group is seen in this incident. 
There was freedom in talking over 
the situation. Confidence was felt in 
each other’s good faith. Comments 
were kindly but the criticism was 
accurate and purposeful. The class 
had ideals with regard to the work 
it was doing. Howard was being 
stimulated to come nearer to those 
ideals by suggestion. For the mo 
ment the teacher’s help was not 
needed. 

As concern for each other and 
for joint affairs becomes habitual, 
children can be led further into 
taking responsibilities for each oth- 
e's understanding of the conditions 
that make for happy group life. In 
amazing degree, sometimes, chil- 
dren apply to new situations the 
principles on which they have been 
acting in other situations. A third- 
grade teacher overheard three girls 
talking together. “But I don’t want 
to sit by her,” said Lucy. “Of 
course not,” was the response of 
Helen, “but the rest of us have, 
haven’t we?” “You don’t think we 
wanted to, do you?” continued 
Jane. Later the teacher saw Lucy 
place herself for the day next to a 
very unattractive, dull child who 
had come to the school the week 
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before. All day Lucy helped the 
new child to fit into what was go- 
ing on in the classroom. For several 
days the teacher observed different 
little girls taking their turns. These 
youngsters had seen what was 
needed to be done and had acted, 
not merely individually, but as a 
group. 

Unrepressed children have the 
courage to stand openly for their 
ideals. Generally also they see the 
relative place for discussion and 
for action in affairs on their level. 
“What are you doing?” asked the 
teacher, entering the classroom at 
the end of a recreation period and 
finding the class assembling on the 
rug. “We are going to talk over 
how we did at the door today,” 
they replied. “It wasn’t good.” 

Such stories as these reveal that 
children can do a great deal toward 
making for each other a favorable 
atmosphere for growth, if those 
who are giving the guidance will 
give them closely related responsi- 
bility in their particular situations, 
and will be thoughtful with and for 
them in regard to the processes de- 
veloping. 

What types of problems do teach- 
ers consider while they work with 
this idea of flexible grouping? How 
to give security to the child, how the 
aggressive may get attention through 
fine contributions, how leadership 
expresses itself legitimately, how 
depth and breadth of thought may 
come under selfleadership, how 
guidance—as differing from direc- 
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tion — functions, what factors the 
guide considers in placing a given 
child in a group. These are but a 
few of the many problems. 

Space will permit only a bit of 
consideration of one problem: What 
questions may the school ask in its 
efforts to locate a given child in a 
classroom? How old is this child 
chronologically? Is he latge or 
small in body? At what stage of 
development is he physiologically? 
What is his mental age? What is his 
1.Q.? Is he a fast or a slow grower? 
What is his type of intelligence—ab- 
stract, artistic, mechanical, social? 
What personal habits of work has 
he acquired? Over what skills of 
language has he control? What is 
his range of information? Does he 
mingle easily with children? What 
contacts has he in the community? 
What children are his playmates 
outside of school? What are his 
responsibilities? What are his par- 
ents’ attitudes toward child, school, 
education, community, and life? 
What are the attitudes and ways 
of the teachers available? This is 
but an abbreviated list of questions 
to consider if educators believe that 
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the group in which a child is placed 
may seriously affect his develop 
ment. But the summary question 
may be simply expressed — which 
classroom in the school, as they ac- 
tually now exist, can most nearly 
meet the needs of this particular 
child? 

The modern conception of a 
group demands more from the 
leader than is found in many 
schoolkeepers today; it does not de- 
mand more than is possible for the 
average human being who has pre- 
pared for guidance rather than for 
some other type of action and who 
grows constantly through thought- 
ful participation in a loved life pro 
fession. The conception predicates 
that faculties of schools be growing 
together, and that the members of 
the profession be alert in order that 
there may be continuity and secur- 
ity for the children who are moved 
from room to room and from com- 
munity to community. Perhaps 
teachers are attempting to form 
groups to foster children’s growth 
when they have not yet learned how 
to form effective professional groups 
for themselves. 


Inga Olla Helseth is Professor of Education, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. Reported from Childhood 
Education, XX (February, 1944), 250-59. 


Mor than 65,000 Chicago high-school students are 


paying 1943 income taxes to Uncle Sam. 
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DISCIPLINE 


Frank E. BaKer 


In Progressive Education 


Ld, S American boys gathered in 
the camps for military training there 
were complaints on the part of 
commandants that they responded 
badly to disciplinary requirements. 
The critical attitude of the public 
immediately centered on _ the 
schools. The feeling that education 
had failed somewhere was spread 
by the grapevine method and in 
some cases by more responsible ave- 
nues. 

In times of social tension, minor- 
ity groups and frontier movements 
are especially open to criticism and 
accusation and so the progressive 
schools became the center of attack. 
The public, being generally some- 
what ignorant of educational 
schools on fundamentals, turned to 
the areas with which it had a 
speaking acquaintance. And so the 
criticism and charges focused on 
the problem of discipline, one area 
in which progressive schools are as- 
sumed to be particularly vulnerable. 
John Q. Citizen was likely to sum 
up his confused thinking with the 
statement, “The schools must have 
better discipline.” 

Yes, we must have better disci- 
pline—not only in the schools but 
everywhere in our democratic soci- 
ety. But the school is not primarily 
responsible for the development of 
obedience and orderly habits. That 


responsibility rests on the home. 
The school is relieved of primary 
responsibility by two obvious facts: 
In the first place, habits of order 
and obedience, if achieved at all, 
are largely acquired before the child 
arrives at school age. In the second 
place, the child is not in school for 
a long enough time to make the 
accomplishment possible. At best, 
he is in school for only about one- 
eighth of his time for a few years. 

The necessity for discipline in 
the school arises from the fact that 
it is a social institution. Wherever 
or whenever human beings get to- 
gether in groups to work or play, 
certain rules of order are necessary, 
and the enforcement of these rules 
requires discipline. Good discipline, 
however, is not the primary objec- 
tive of a good school. Rather, it is 
the by-product of absorbing activ- 
ities. The master teacher does not 
think of discipline. He does not 
need to. He thinks primarily of en- 
gaging his pupils in work that sat- 
ishes their interests and meets their 
educational needs. If he accom- 


plishes those aims, discipline fol- 
lows inevitably. Nevertheless, the 
public schools must answer the 
question, “What type of discipline 
meets the needs of the children of 
a democratic society?” 
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What is discipline? Discipline is 
restraint, either external—or self- 
imposed—on the conduct of an in- 
dividual or group for the accom- 
plishment of an end that is assumed 
to be good. The origin and purpose 
of the restraint are so interwoven 
that they cannot be considered sep- 
arately. But one must know where 
the restraint comes from and why 
it is imposed. “Assumed to be 
good?” But good for whom? In the 
answers to those questions any case 
or system of discipline must be 
evaluated as good or bad. 

The remote ends of such disci- 
pline must be taken into account. 
The teacher may make the rule that 
there shall be no snow-balling on 
the playground, but it will be much 
more effective from the standpoint 
of obedience and will have remote 
values in developing selfcontrol, if 
the teacher can, by means of class 
discussion, lead the children to 
agree that on the score of the safety 
and comfort of all concerned there 
shall be no snowballs thrown. The 
area of common consent, so impor- 
tant to the development of the dem- 
ocratic state, has been enlarged. 

The discipline of the traditional 
school looks mainly at the imme- 
diate and assumed good, which 
is usually a_ state of physical 


passivity. A bonanza for the teacher 
who wishes to get through the day 
with the least possible confusion 
and distraction? Or for the good 
of a group of growing youth, de- 
veloping 


toward selfcontrol and 
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participation 
community. 

The easiest way to achieve the 
goal of physical order is by the use 
of external authority, backed by the 
recognized possession of force. In 
my early days of teaching I heard 
the story at a county institute of a 
school in Rhode Island from which 
teacher after teacher had been ex- 
pelled by a group of unruly boys. 
In unintelligent despair, the board 
employed an exprizefighter and told 
him to run the school. The new 
teacher introduced himself by lay- 
ing a large cudgel on the table be- 
fore the school and saying, “We'll 
have nothing but silence here and 
d——d little of that.” For a few 
days he probably achieved his pur- 
pose. 

Controlling a school by common 
consent does not mean that every- 
thing is to be done only after dis 
cussion and agreement. Large areas 
of conduct are matters of social cus- 
tom which no one questions and 
which require no demonstration of 
their value. Children are not cap- 
able of deciding issues of conduct 
without guidance. They are usually 
willing to accept restraint if they 
see the gain to be achieved. They 
need instruction in surrendering the 
immediate desire for a remote good. 

However, the problem facing the 
schools is not primarily that of 
method or technique. It is one of 
basic philosophy. The fundamental 
question is: What type of discipline 
is so in accord with the ideals of 


in a_ selfgoverning 
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democracy that it will promote and 
perpetuate them? 

In determining a basic philosophy 
for American public schools, the 
function of education in a demo- 
cratic society must be ever before us. 
Why did the Founding Fathers es- 
tablish the free school system? The 
answer to that question is: “To pro- 
tect and perpetuate a democratic 
form of government.” In that faith 
the Founding Fathers established a 
system of free schools and, in that 
faith, the American people have de- 
veloped public education on a scale 
never before dreamed of, much less 
attempted. 

The justification of that faith 
may be found in the tremendous 
historical fact that America has had 
167 years of success in the opera- 
tion of democratic government. 
During that time, democracy has 
passed through four serious crises, 
and today is in the midst of the 
fifth which may be the most seri- 
ous of all. That is said not in fear 
of the outcome, but only to warn 
public education that it must gird 
itself to fulfill its functions, in 
which the development of a type of 
discipline that accords with demo- 
cratic ideals is especially important. 


In the administration of the draft 
and in mass training the individual 
personality is bound to be lost sight 
of to some extent. Discipline arising 
from within and deriving its au- 
thority from common consent dis- 
appears in control from above. The 
good of the individual is submerged 
in the necessities of the mass. Ra- 
tional determination of what is 
good is displaced by routine regula- 
tions. At the end of this war we 
shall have 12,000,000 men return- 
ing to civilian life, whose thinking 
and acting have been wholly habit- 
uated to mass control and there will 
be 25,000,000 civilians partly habit- 
uated to mass action in the produc- 
tion industries. And finally, the 
whole civilian population will have 
had its sensitivities dulled by nec- 
essary wartime restrictions. In this 
crisis, we must have a type of dis- 
cipline in the schools that recog- 
nizes the worth of the individual, 
that derives its authority from com- 
mon consent, that aims at common 
good, and that through participa- 
tion passes over into selfcontrol. Only 
through such discipline can the 
schools build a citizenry capable of 
perpetuating a government of free 
people. 


Frank E. Baker is President of State Teach- 

ers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Re- 

ported from Progressive Education, XXI 
(February, 1944), 57-60, 98-99. 
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TEACHER LIABILITY AS CULTURE LAG 


HERMAN P. MANTELL 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


ke what extent are teachers, su- 
pervisors, and. administrators per- 
sonally liable when they do some- 
thing in the classroom or in the 
school that may be educationally 
constructive and creative but is not 
prescribed in the syllabus, as a re- 
sult of which a pupil may be acci- 
dentally injured? 

Parents are asked to sign consent 
slips giving their permission to the 
teachers and to the school to take 
their children out on excursions or 
trips away from the school grounds. 
These consent slips usually contain 
waivers wherein the parents assume 
all liability in case of an accident. 
But what is the legal value of these 
consent slips? 

Parents may waive their own 
rights but they cannot waive the 
rights of their children. This means 
that the parents have assumed lia- 
bility and may not institute suit 
against the teachers or the school 
but the children involved in an ac- 
cident still retain their rights to sue 
for personal injuries, and these 
rights are retained until they reach 
their majority and for one year 
thereafter. 

Teachers ask children to bring 
into school tools, boxes, and other 
materials that can be used in school 
activities. This procedure is being 
used more widely today under the 
new experience curriculum or in 
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the activity program. Let us sup- 
pose that a child brings in a car- 
penter’s plane that is slightly defec- 
tive and another child is injured 
while using it. What is the teacher’s 
liability? The board of education 
may very safely contend that the 
defective plane was in the class- 
room without its knowledge and, 
since it was not supplied by the 
board, the board cannot be held 
liable for the injuries to the child 
on the theory of negligence. But the 
teacher may be held personally li- 
able in such a case. 

A woman came into the general 
office of a school and asked to see a 
teacher. The policy of this progres- 
sive school was to permit parents to 
interview teachers anent their chil- 
dren. The visitor gave a child's 
name and the clerk assumed that 
she was a parent. The teacher was 
notified and she saw the alleged 
parent in the library. However, the 
visitor's purpose was not to iter- 
view the teacher but to serve her 
with a legal paper. The teacher 
became emotionally disturbed and 
told the principal about it. The 
principal felt that the purpose of 
his school was to create a healthy 
and wholesome environment if 
which the children can .grow and 
that healthy and happy teachers 
were a necessary element in this en- 
vironment. He, thereupon, had the 
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process server arrested for trespass- 
ing the school building and for im- 
personating a parent, but the case 
was dismissed by a city magistrate. 
The principal and the board of 
education were then sued for false 
imprisonment and malicious prose- 
cution. After a trial, the case was 
dismissed against the board of edu- 
cation, but judgment was awarded 
the plaintiff against the principal, 
who had to pay. 

Here was a progressive principal 
who was thinking of the general 
welfare of his pupils in terms of 
their complete environment, which 
includes the happiness of their 
teachers, who must pay judgment 
for having done something that he 
believed was in the best interests of 
the children. The argument ad- 
vanced against this principal’s con- 
tention that his duties included the 
protection of his teachers as well as 
the protection of his students was 
that it was not within the scope of 
his employment to protect his 


teachers. 
Many instances of lawsuits 
against teachers, administrators, 


supervisors, and boards of educa- 
tion could be given. In all of these 
suits, the board of education tried 
to absolve itself of any liability. The 
effect of this policy will be to create 
such a fear of personal liability 
among the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs that education will often 
be thwarted. This is especially 
true today. No matter how small 
the risk may be to the teacher or 


supervisor or administrator, that 
person will bear the full weight of 
any legal action if it is construed 
by the courts that the educator was 
not acting within the “scope of his 
employment.” School officers, teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, 
school nurses, school doctors, visit- 
ing teachers, special per diem teach- 
ers, custodial staffs, and other edu- 
cational agents and employees must 
correlate their work in order to 
make of the school and its environ- 
ment the happiest and most whole- 
some place in which the child can 
progressively grow and experience 
real lifelike situations. 

These newer experiences, like the 
activity program, have added a fur- 
ther element of risk, which may 
result in personal injury and prop- 
erty damage through the use of 
tools and materials necessary for 
the child to gain the maximum ad- 
vantages for himself from the situ- 
ations provided for him in his 
school life. These newer experiences 
have also added to the responsibil- 
ities of all educational agents and 
employees who have no clear con- 
ception how far they may proceed 
in their teaching techniques, with- 
out fear of personal liability in the 
form of money damages or dismis- 
sal. 

A study and analysis of New 
York State statutes, court decisions, 
and interpretations by lawyers and 
educators anent teacher liability re- 
sult in the following conclusions: 

1. An improved and freer educa- 
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tion is most desirable in our de- 
mocracy and in our democratic 
way of living. 

2. While the above is desirable, 
it can only be accomplished by an 
alert and professionally minded and 
creative body of men and women. 

3. However, these educational 
agents, teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators are, many times, re- 
luctant to pursue freer and more 
creative methods and educational 
arrangements for fear that, if an 
injury to a person or property dam- 
ages are occasioned, in the process of 
doing other than the ordinary they 
may become personally liable for 
such injuries or property damages. 

4. There followed certain legisla- 
tion, like Section 88l-a and Section 
569-a of the New York State Edu- 
cation Law, that gave the teachers 
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some protection but not enough, 
There was no uniformity by the 
courts in the application of the legal 
principles involved, which in turn 
gave rise to confusion. 

5. There are no sections in the 
New York State Education Law 
that would dispel the fear of disci- 
plinary action or dismissal from 
position, even though the educator 
is saved from a money judgment 
for personal injuries or property 
damages. 

6. This leads to the necessity for 
more freedom for teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and _ other 
educational agents so that they can 
pursue policies and execute pro 
grams that are more desirable pro 
fessionally. 

These conclusions should lead to 
new legislation to protect educators, 


Herman P. Mantell is an attorney and 

teacher in New York City. Reported from 

the Journal of Educational Sociology, XVJI 
(February, 1944), 351-355. 


y UST over half the adult population can recall the 
names of one or both senators from their state, according to 
a nation-wide survey by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver. Out of each 100 civilians, 31 
can name both correctly and an additional 22 can name 
one. But 43 won’t attempt to name either senator, three 
mention one wrong name and don’t know the other, and 
one mentions two wrong names. There is a direct ratio 
between amount of education and ability to answer cor-' 
rectly. People who voted in the last presidential election 
were twice as likely to answer correctly as those who did 


not. 
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RACE CONFLICT CHALLENGES THE SCHOOLS 


Hersert M. CHAIMAs 


In High Points 


Ws: are engaged in two wars 


—at home and abroad. To win the 
war now, as soon as possible, and 
to avert an American form of fasc- 
ism later, an offensive against racism 
is as important as the production 
and fighting fronts. We, as educa- 
tors, have a singular opportunity 
to carry on this offensive against 
race hatred. To us the development 
of the attitudes and habits of our 
coming citizens is entrusted. We are 
charged with the obligation to 
achieve in our students social un- 
derstanding and social behavior. 
Only then can we assure coopera- 
tion and justice. As one with par- 
ents, we constitute the keystone of 
democratic structure and security. 
When we win this war, we will 
have one world; but whether that 
world will be slave or free depends 
considerably on what we, as educa- 
tors, do. 

Biology and anthropology tell the 
facts. These facts do not support 
race discrimination. Biologic bases 
for differences in racial accomplish- 
ments and intelligence have not 
been demonstrated. Seeming differ- 
ences are more accountable on the 
basis of historical, economic, and 
social differences over a_ period. 
When once we realize that the hu- 
man package, regardless of race, 
contains similarities that are count- 
less compared to the differences 


that are few, that despite differ- 
ences in facial and bodily propor- 
tions, differences in color and other 
details, there is no difference in abil- 
ity and intelligence of races, but 
only of individuals, we have 
grasped the crux of the matter bio- 
logically and anthropologically. 

Blood doesn’t tell. There are the 
same four blood types in all races 
—O,A,B, and AB—and members 
of the same family may have differ- 
ent types. Blood from different races 
cannot be distinguished microscop- 
ically, chemically, and immunolog- 
ically. “Blood inheritance” is a 
myth. People receive injections of 
blood serum and gland extracts from 
horses and cattle, as in diphtheria 
and diabetes, but neither they nor 
their children show horse and cat- 
tle characteristics. It may soon be 
possible to use cattle plasma for hu- 
man transfusions. 

Mankind cannot be classified 
into distinct traces. No matter what 
criterion is used, great overlapping 
prevents sharp classification. Arabs, 
inhabitants of India, and even peo- 
ple of European stock are darker 
than some so-called Negroes. Varia- 
tions in head shape, nose shape, 
stature, and other characteristics are 
marked in all people. The so-called 
Jewish nose is no more exclusive to 
Jews than snub noses are exclusive 
to the Irish. Furthermore, race pur- 
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ity is impossible and undesirable. 
Wars, captures, and migrations of 
history have caused so much inter- 
mixture that almost everyone is 
hybrid for most characteristics. 
Even if genetic purity were possible 
today, it would very often be unde- 
sirable since defective recessive 
characteristics would manifest them- 
selves. Intermarriage is not biologi- 
cally harmful. The statutes of 30 
states against intermarriage cannot 
be supported by biology. Misce- 
genation of healthy stocks appears to 
bring the advantages of “hybrid 
vigor,” provided the offspring are 
not subjected to social and economic 
disabilities. Physical advantages of 
intermixture that have been noted 
are increased height, longevity, and 
greater fecundity. 

No racial group has reached a 
higher evolutionary stage than oth- 
ers. Early Stone Age men appear to 
have been narrow-headed, so the 
vaunted Nordic superiority of nar- 
row-headedness may be a relatively 
primitive condition, if that means 
anything. Differences among races 
are probably due to an accumula- 
tion of selective adaptations over a 
long period of time in different en- 
vironments. 

Superior intelligence and ability 
are not confined exclusively to 
whites. Differences in native intelli- 
gence or capacity among races have 
not been demonstrated. Anatomists 
cannot distinguish among brains of 
members of different races. Some 
eminent Europeans had very small 
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brains, while some idiots have very 
large brains. Kaffirs and Eskimos, 
despite their simpler culture, have 
about the largest average modern 
brain size. The cranium of Nean- 
derthal man was in many instances 
larger than ours. Should we rate 
ourselves lower in intelligence than 
him? 

Neither language nor religion de- 
notes race. A Caucasian born in 
China and speaking Chinese isn’t a 
Mongolian. There are Negro Jews, 
Negro Mohammedans, Negro 
Christians, Mongolian Jews. Na 
tions and races must not be con 
fused. Obviously there are no Ger- 
man, Irish, French, English, Rus 
sian, Spanish, or Jewish races. Races 
depend on inheritance, while na 
tions possess a unity of learned cul- 
tural, economic, and political life, 
in which members of many races 
usually participate. 

No race or national group is crim 
inal by nature. In Chicago, the 
crime incidence for a long time has 
been greatest in the Loop area, des 
pite the fact that different racial 
and national groups have succeeded 
each other in living in this most 
congested district with its lowest 
paid jobs. Investigations in New 
York State have shown that native 
born whites commit almost twict 
as many crimes as foreign-bor 
whites, thereby challenging the 
stereotype of “foreign criminal.” 
When allowances are made for the 
greater readiness with which Ne 
groes are suspected, arrested, and 
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convicted, it is very likely that Ne- 
gro crime incidence is no greater 
than white of approximately the 
same social and economic levels. 

Culture does not depend on race. 
Because of frequent repetition, be- 
lief is widespread that only people 
of a given racial or national com- 
position can generate, appreciate, 
and utilize a superior culture. This 
belief is not supported by history. 
Japanese history records but one 
foreign war up to the opening of 
the Island Empire to the Western 
World in 1853, but since that date 
they have fought five foreign wars. 
In the Middle Ages, the Scandina- 
vians were more destructive than 
constructive of civilization. They 
now stand staunchly for peace. It is 
interesting to note that the taciturn 
British, the Middle-Westerner, and 
the Kentucky hill-billy are all An- 
glo-Saxon in origin. Since such cul- 
tural changes have occurred with 
litle or no aggregate genetic 
changes, clearly culture does not de- 
pend on race. 

An examination of the contribu- 
tions of various peoples indicates 
that “civilization” as we know it 
came to us from many widely var- 
ied sources. The American Indian 
and the Chinese, two peoples that 
we rarely think of as greatly civi- 
lized, have made very great contri- 
butions to human culture. The 
American Indian has, in fact, made 
more numerous original contribu- 
tions than the classical Greeks 


made. 
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It is human nature that can be 
changed. The Eskimos do not wage 
war—they do not understand the 
word “battle.” They show astonish- 
ment on learning that in our great 
cities people become sick and die 
through need when there is so 
much available, since in their so- 
cicty he who has not may eat with 
him who has. Since genetically re- 
lated tribes may differ in that one 
is warring while the other is peace- 
ful and cooperative, in that one is 
very jealous of property while the 
other shares everything commu- 
nally, the conclusion is possible that 
even what we call basic drives are 
frequently culturally determined. 

In our own scciety, we have mea- 
sured the weight and distance of 
stars, we have built bigger bridges, 
made better refrigerators, and even 
created paints from milk that many 
children need, yet we are deficient 
in our ethics, the earmark of a supe- 
rior society, to the point of fre- 
quently abandoning and wilfully 
destroying our fellowmen. Need it 
even be asked whether we can 
change human nature, whether we 
can eliminate war and need? 

Race conflict derives from inse- 
curity, real or imagined. In colonial 
America, the Portuguese intermar- 
ried with American natives, so that 
race conflict is very low in Brazil. 
On the other hand, the English 
pushed back and destroyed Ameri- 
can natives and so set the precedent 
of caste and racism here. Kidnap- 
ping of Africans for slaves was ra- 
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tionalized by the argument that 
they were being saved from the 
damnation of the heathen. But 
when slaves became Christians, 
other rationalizations were substi- 
tuted. 

In America, the issue of racism 
is deviously maintained by vested 
and sectional interests to prevent 
our many races and people from 
realizing that they have the com- 
mon interest of trying to improve 
their circumstances and acting to- 
gether on that awareness. The term 
“minorities’ problems” is an incom- 
plete statement, and so makes ef- 
fective viewing of the situation 
difficult. After all, the majority in 
America is not homogeneous, but 
consists of many minorities. Insin- 
uating reaction needs to prepare 
Americans for its pattern of native 
fascism. Toward this end it utilizes 
the very insecurities of our peoples 
by promoting racial, class, and relig- 
ious conflicts. Racist clichés and la- 
bels must be examined for the hor- 
rible purpose their authors try to 
hide rather than for what they say. 
No amount of hate or discrimina- 
tion can solve the problems of rac- 
ism and its master, fascism. Only 
the implementation of plans de- 
rived from the facts can do that. 

A doctor doesn’t try to cure a 
scarlet-fever patient by merely re- 
moving the spots. The fact that rac- 
ism is the symptom of an unhealthy 
economic and social situation indi- 
cates the treatment. First, the fever 
must be reduced by a conscious 
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promotion by word and deed of an 
educational program on race, cul- 
ture, racism, and a positive pro- 
gram of cooperation by schools, 
churches, community groups, mov- 
ies, radio, newspapers, and period- 
icals. Second, since no amount of 
education for good will can help 
when the bread and homes are un- 
certain, we must “make democracy 
work.” Specifically, a program 
must be put into operation to use 
the nation’s full manpower for the 
common benefit, to raise housing 
standards and conditions of labor, 
to enforce the practice of social 
responsibility on industry, to raise 
health standards, to provide equal 
educational conditions for all, and 
to extend civil liberties. Social en 
gineering now for the postwar pe 
riod cannot be overstressed to be 
sure that armies of unemployed do 
not develop after the war, provid- 
ing fertile ground for racism and 
fascism here, as in Germany in the 
20’s and 30’s. 

Exactly what can we, as educe 
tors, do to develop attitudes that 
are based on facts, behavior patterns 
that repel the hate-stirring of the 
racist? A number of schools have 
already shown the way. In one high 
school, fifth-term English is devoted 
entirely to discussions of racism, 
and how to achieve minority coop 
eration. In other schools, an India 
Club, an East and West Club, and 
a Youth Builder Club are function 
ing vigorously. In some schools bi 
ology teachers have been teaching 
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RACE CONFLICT 


the facts of race and racism for 
many terms. 

The New York Association of 
Biology Teachers has prepared a 
tentative program and presented it 
to the Board of Education. Already 
the Association is organizing a 
speakers’ and teachers’ bureau to 
give alertness courses this spring. 
The main points of the program, 
put briefly are: (1) That the Board 
of Education issue a statement 
making clear to every administra- 
tor, supervisor, teacher, and clerk 
his responsibility to do all in his 
power to further the promotion of 
racial and religious cooperation; 
and conversely, not to engage in 
any manifestations of racial or re- 
ligious antagonism. (2) That both 
curriculum and textbooks of grades 
1-12 be revised with a view to pro- 
moting understanding and coopera- 
tion of minorities. (3) That mate- 
tial be compiled for an intercultural 
library in every school. (4) That 
pertinent films and other teaching 
devices on cooperation of peoples 
be compiled, publicized, and made 
available to teachers and commu- 
nity groups. (5) That in-service 
alertness courses be established 
throughout the city on “under- 
standing minorities, and a program 
of cooperation,” and that all opin- 
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ion-shaping subject-teacher associa- 
tions be involved in giving these 
courses. (6) That corresponding 
courses for parents be made avail- 
able, and speakers be prepared for 
Parents’ Association meetings, for 
community groups, churches, etc. 
(7) That school district meetings, 
addressed by authorities on race and 
racism, be held; that a faculty meet- 
ing be held soon in each school, 
and others in the near future; that 
every child be given opportunity to 
attend at least one assembly a term 
on “understanding and _ coopera- 
tion of peoples.” 

It is hoped that the board will 
soon adopt and put into practice 
this program to deal with the 
threat to democracy and human 
freedom. Every school, every 
teacher, and every community 
must aid in these twin offensives— 
against racism and for cooperation 
in behalf of security for all. Teach- 
ers, because they are among the 
most literate and articulate, have 
the responsibility of seeking out op- 
portunities to speak in their com- 
munities to help clear away the 
many misconceptions and to pro- 
mote social action. Any action that 
weakens reaction also lessens race 
conflict and makes democracy more 
secure. 


Herbert M. Chaimas is a teacher in the Fort 

Hamilton High School, New York City. Re- 

ported from High Points, XXVI (February, 
1944), 5-16. 
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UNIQUE ORIGIN OF A TEXTBOOK 


Cuar.es H. Jupp 
In the School Review 


HERE is something new in the 
world. It is a textbook for high 
schools prepared and published by 
a committee of a state legislature. 
Not only is it remarkable that a 
schoalbook should issue from such 
a source, but what is even more 
impressive is that the book deals 
with one of those delicate subjects 
which teachers have been hesitant 
about injecting into the curriculum 
lest members of local school boards 
be irritated to the extent that they 
would discipline any bold innovat- 
ors who ventured to discuss the sub- 
ject with pupils. The book deals 
with one of the so-called “controver- 
sial” topics which pupils hear dis- 
cussed in their homes and in other 
places but never in the schools. 

This highly interesting and sig- 
nificant book was published by the 
New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Conditions. The copyright is in the 
name of “The People of the State 
of New York” and its title is The 
American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. Its preface makes 
the sound and wise observation: “If 
the economic and social conditions 
of the people of New York are to 
attain still higher levels in the years 
ahead, all its citizens—young and 
old alike, both workers and employ- 
ers—must share a common under- 
standing of the true character of 
these relations.” American history 
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lives in the first 100 pages of this 
book, not in dates, names and presi- 
dents, and accounts of military cam- 
paigns, but in statements about the 
daily lives of the ordinary people 
whose deeds rather than their pedi- 
grees are recorded in history. The 
200 pages which follow this sum- 
mary of American social history 
discuss labor unions, their doings 
and misdoings, and labor legisla 
tion, its successes and failures. These 
topics are dealt with objectively and 
frankly in a way that will be sure 
to interest both pupils and teachers. 

Educators ought to be greatly en- 
couraged by a book that is straight 
forward in the treatment of social 
problems which unquestionably 
should be dealt with on the basis 
of full knowledge of the facts. They 
ought to rejoice that civilization has 
reached the state where timidity in 
dealing with such problems is seen 
to be unnecessary, where public lead- 
ers are bold in their frank discus 
sion of these problems. It is not 
here argued that the individual 
teacher should attempt, _ single 
handed, to break through the crus 
of established restraints. But it is 
the responsibility of the organized 
profession to do at least as much 4 
legislators have done. If some ener- 
getic teachers’ association should 
prepare material on the problems 
of the day and would sanction the 
use of this material by individual 
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teachers the burden would be re- 
moved from the shoulders of iso- 
lated individuals who are timid be- 
cause they now have to operate with 
a minimum of professional support. 

Why does not some teachers’ 
association prepare a book? Legis- 
lators have set the style. Legislators 
cannot be dismissed by conservative 
boards of education. Neither can 
teachers’ associations. There might 
be a short period during which a 
few local boards of education would 
try to match their influence with 
the public against the influence of a 
vigorous teachers’ association. It is 
fairly safe to prophesy that the 
public would ultimately accept the 
technical judgment of a_profes- 
sional organization. Now that legis- 
lators have gone into the business 
of curriculum-making, there will be 
a great deal of experimentation, in 
which teachers should join even in 
the face of all possible opposition. 
If courses on labor unions get into 
the curriculum of public schools, 
there is hardly any social topic 
which will thereafter have to be 
thought of as objectionable. It will 


be proper to deal even with public 
expenditures and political parties. 

Textbook publishers are likely to 
take note of the fact that legislators 
have entered their field. It is re- 
ported that, in general, publishers 
who supply schools with materials 
of instruction prefer to wait until a 
demand of such urgency arises that 
the risk of hesitation in accepting 
their offerings is slight. There has 
been only a halting demand for cer- 
tain types of social-studies materials. 
The risk of publishing a book on 
labor would hardly have been as- 
sumed last year by a textbook pub- 
lisher without careful weighing of 
many considerations. 

It probably will not be well to 
leave the initiative in suggesting in- 
novations in the curriculum en- 
tirely to legislative committees. It is 
gratifying to note, however, that 
such initiative is not wanting at 
least once in a generation. Perhaps 
with this example in mind, publish- 
ers, who are reputed to exercise no 
inconsiderable influence in school 
matters, will join the ranks of ag- 
gressive leaders. 


Charles H. Judd is Professor Emeritus of 

Education, University of Chicago. Reported 

from the School Review, Lil (February, 
1944), 80-83. 


< IBRARIANS have been noting increased interest in 
“books not about the war” but a contemporary periodical 
observes, “It’s all over but the fighting.” 
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—J)URING this important pe- 
riod for modern language study in 
the schools, when emphasis is 
placed on practicality and haste, it 
is fitting that interest in a course 
combining language study and a 
cultural background of English 
should increase. Before beginning 
the study of a foreign language, pu- 
pils need to be introduced to ideas 
of language. Even if they study only 
English, they will better appreciate 


it from a survey of its linguistic as- 


In planning the organization of 
a general language course for the 
school, the administrative problem 
must be the first consideration. As 
the proportion of pupils leaving 
school at the end of the eighth or 
ninth grades is high, the time for a 
general language program of bene- 
fit to most pupils is during one of 
those two years. Introduction of 
such a general course in language 
at this point will (1) provide a bet- 
ter knowledge of English; (2) serve 
as a test of the pupil’s abilities in 
the language field; (3) give an 
over-view of language study, in 
other words explore the field; and 
(4) assist in caring for the interests 
of language misfits. 

Although its primary importance 
is as a proving ground, the course 
in general language should contrib- 
ute to the pupil’s appreciation of 
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INTRODUCE THEM FIRST 
H. THompson 
In the Modern Language Journal 


the world about him and especially 
of the English language. Improve. 
ment in the use of English gram. 
mar and vocabulary should be dis 
cernible during the course. By trac. 
ing the history of speech and writ. 
ing, of the alphabet, and finally of 
various languages, the pupil finds a 
background for the study of the 
English language. When studying 
the development of his own lan- 
guage, he sees how much it owes to 
other languages and __ peoples 
through the ages. An appraisal of 
modern English teaches him to be 
tolerant of dialectal differences 
and of foreign speech in America. 
By means of specific examples in 
everyday life, the historical and cul- 
tural material becomes practical for 
the pupil. 

From the writer's experience, 
Latin proves the best introductory 
language for the experimental sec- 
tion of the course. The study of 
Latin serves merely as a sample of 
what the pupil would find in study- 
ing any foreign language. As Latin, 
with its many influences on English, 
is of more practical use for Ameri- 
cans, who seldom need to speak 
foreign languages, Latin is better 
than French, German, or Spanish, 
when the limits of the course per- 
mit only one language to be stud- 
ied. Throughout the course the 
modern foreign languages, or lan- 
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guages, taught in the high school 
should be emphasized where the 
opportunity occurs. Thus, the 
course will fulfill the requirements 
of guidance in choice of language 
study and of introduction to lan- 
guage activities. 

Before beginning to teach a gen- 
eral language course the teacher 
should know both the immediate 
and ultimate attainments for the 
pupils. The following are those the 
writer has found valuable. As im- 
mediate attainments: (1) Under- 
standing the origin and nature of 
language. (2) Knowledge of a his- 
tory of the English language. (3) 
Knowledge of the contributions of 
the Greeks, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, 
and other races to the English lan- 
guage. (4) Acquaintance with for- 
eign language study in the actual 
study of Latin. (5) Acquaintance 
with other languages and with 
their relative importance for our 
civilization. (6) Increased knowl- 
edge of vocabulary and of English 
grammar through a study of the 
story of words and of Latin gram- 
mar. (7) Appreciation of the educa- 
tional values of language study. As 
ultimate attainments: (1) Guidance 
in consideration of language study 
in the high school. (2) Apprecia- 
tion of modern culture as a heritage 
from ancient culture. (3) An under- 
standing of people and customs in 
other countries. (4) Tolerance and 
a critical attitude toward different 
dialects or speech. (5) Increased 
language skill in English or in a 
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foreign language. (6) Appreciation 
of the debt English owes to other 
countries. (7) Language conscious- 
ness and the desire to speak better 
and more nearly correct English. 
The success of a course in general 
language depends largely on the 
ability of the teacher to make the 
material live for the pupils. Care- 
ful planning and organization will 
avoid dull class periods and the 
resultant aversion toward language 
study. The pupils should participate 
as much as possible in interesting 
and useful language activities. Cor- 
relation with other subjects—espe- 
cially English, history, art, home- 
making, shop, and music — shows 
the pupils the broad application of 
language in other classes. Through 
projects and learning experiences 
in the general language classroom 
the pupils develop a spirit of coop- 
eration and social relationship. The 
teacher should strive to apply the 
language study to situations in the 
practical life of his pupils so that 
they will have an awareness of the 
importance of using their language 
well. Units of study must be flex- 
ible. Some may be shortened, or 
omitted entirely, if time is limited. 
On the other hand, the wealth of 
material available on each topic will 
permit enlargement of any unit ac- 
cording to pupil interest and need. 
The many possible implications un- 
der the heading of language will no 
doubt tempt the teacher to follow 
some phase of the subject not re- 
lated to the main theme being 
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taught. While brief digressions in 
class at the leading of the children’s 
interest will often prove worthy of 
the time spent, the teacher must re- 
member the plan of the course and 
try not to deviate too far from the 
central aims. 

Regarding the subject matter of 
this introductory course in lan- 
guage, it is proper to begin with 
“What ‘Language’ Means,” for pu- 
pils do not have an accurate con- 
ception of the broad meaning of the 
term. They do not appreciate art, 
music, dancing, etc., as language 
mediums; they do not realize the 
complexity of man’s language, and 
they do not know how useful are 
the five senses. Formulating a defi- 
nition, we may say that language is a 
means of communicating with oth- 
ers by gesture, sounds, or written 
symbols. 

After the pupils have a clear in- 
terpretation of what language is, 
they should be curious about the 
origin and development of speech. 
Appreciation of speech as a remark- 
able invention, and a critical atti- 
tude toward theories about the ori- 
gin of speech are worthy objectives 
of this unit of study. Imagining 
life without speech, pupils enjoy 
sign messages and are quick to see 
the limitations of such clumsy 
communication, A study of writing 
and alphabets should be made. Pu- 
pils should appreciate the marvel- 
ous invention of writing and the 
contributions of ancient cultures to 
our alphabet. For linguistic and 
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historical interest, an acquaintance 
with ancient forms of writing and 
knowledge of important archeolog. 
ical discoveries are fundamental te- 
quirements. A short survey of the 
development of writing materials 
and books is advisable. 

An attitude of world citizenship 
is the primary attainment for the 
pupils in the study of a unit on the 
different languages in the world. 
Included in this objective are toler- 
ance toward foreigners and foreign 
accents, acquaintance with the mod- 
ern foreign languages offered in the 
high school, knowledge of the com- 
mon origin of languages and their 
distribution, and appreciation of 
similarities and differences in lan- 
guages. 

For pupils to understand the de 
velopment of English from many 
sources, it is necessary for them to 
know its history. Appreciation of 
the peoples who contributed to 
English, especially the Anglo-Sax 
ons, is valuable at this point in the 
course. Making a map of Europ, 
with arrows pointing to England 
from the countries influencing it 
language, is one activity. Another 
is preparing a list of picturesque 
and colorful words heard, or seen 
in newspapers, for America has 4 
real language of its own because of 
the influences peculiar to this coum 
try after English came to the New 
World. 

Another unit of study should 
have as its objective the understand 
ing of the composite nature of Eng 
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lish through the various influences 
on it. Pupil attainments related to 
this primary aim are: knowledge 
and acquaintance with contributions; 
knowledge of roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, and understanding of their 
significance in vocabulary; and in- 
crease in vocabulary. Percentages of 
Latin, native English, Greek, and 
other languages, with examples of 
words borrowed in pure and de- 
rived forms, will give an idea of the 
picturesque quality of English. 
Units on an appreciation of our 
modern heritage from the ancient 
Greek and Roman cultures should 
be studied and, following the lat- 
ter, the exploration of the Latin 
language itself. This unit should 
serve to determine fitness for lan- 
guage study in high school and re- 
sult in increased language skill, bet- 
ter understanding of English gram- 
mar, and increase in vocabulary. 
The romance of words and 
names must not be overlooked. 
From such a unit pupils should at- 
tain a critical attitude toward cor- 
rect usage of vocabulary, a desire 
to know histories of words, under- 
standing of the origins of word 
meanings, and curosity about ori- 
gins of names. Pupils will enjoy 
analyzing our word population — 
dead words, old-fashioned words, 


natives, foreigners, twins, married 


words, new-born words, and fami- 
lies of words. 

A survey of present-day English 
in America provides an under- 
standing of the varied character of 
the American English which pu- 
pils themselves speak. Knowledge 
ot what “standard” English is, ap- 
preciation of American English as 
more vivid than British English, 
understanding of American dialects 
as almost homogeneous, and un- 
derstanding of the causes of change 
in language are secondary attain- 
ments. Because of the “strange” 
terms used in English, such as 
“sock-suspenders” for men’s garters 
or “reel of cotton” for spool of 
thread, pupils will delight in not- 
ing differences. They will be quick 
to find examples of American en- 
richment of the English language— 
through Indians, Mexicans, sports- 
writers, Hollywood, Wall Street, 
westerners, pioneers, Negroes, the 
government, and American life. 

The final unit sums up the oth- 
ers. Such a unit logically includes 
testing, measurement of growth, 
and listing of results. First, each 
unit in the course is reviewed for 
a summary of the principal ideas. 
Then, pupils definitely plan appli- 
cation of the course in better use 
of language, and better understand- 
ing of language study. 


Ella H. Thompson is a teacher at Metuchen 

High School, Metuchen, New Jersey. Re- 

ported from the Modern Language Journal, 
XXVIII (February, 1944), 171-81. 
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PLATO ON THE SEVERN 


Ray Pierre 
In the Educational Forum 


ott the time when education for 
winning the war and building the 
peace is the chief concern of most 
institutions of higher learning, the 
small liberal arts college is relegated 
to a back seat in a necessarily prag- 
matic world. Drained of students 
and faculty members, and un- 
equipped, for the most part, to ef- 
fect the conversion required by the 
government wartime training pro- 
gram, the small college is in an un- 
comfortably anomalous position. If 
it has not already been obliged to 
close shop, it must carry on a mea- 
ger existence for the duration, or 
succumb to the increasing mecha- 
nization, specialization, and voca- 
tionalism that are inevitable con- 
comitants of a nation at war. 
Fortunately, however, there is an 
alternative. It was proposed last 
year by the historic college on the 


banks of the Severn River in An-, 


napolis, Maryland, which introduced 
the “revolutionary” St. John’s Pro- 
gram. Carefully tested and found 
satisfactory, the St. John’s plan not 
only insures students with a good 
liberal education prior to army in- 
duction, but assures advanced train- 
ing centers of a steady influx of 
thoroughly trained minds. 

The three-fold proposal would, 
first, modify college entrance re- 
quirements to permit matriculation 
after two or three years of high- 
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school work. Secondly, it urges sub- 
stitution of an all-required curricu- 
lum for the elective system. Finally 
the college course would be acceler. 
ated to three years’ duration. A stu- 
dent could, therefore, enter college 
at 15 and complete a good liberal 
arts course before entering military 
service at the age of 18. 

Of these three points, only the 
first is novel; the last came in with 
the draft. The second has been in 
successful operation at St. John’s 
College since 1937, when it was 
widely hailed as a “novel educa 
tional experiment.” The past six 
years have proved that there was 
nothing novel or experimental 
about the program. It was simply 
an attempt to restore the liberal 
arts to the high estate they once en 
joyed. 

The story of St. John’s is inevi- 
tably that of Stringfellow Barr and 
his small band of associates who 
were genuinely concerned with 
what they considered to be essential 
flaws in higher education. The story 
begins with the Liberal Arts Com- 
mittee which was set up at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1936 to devise 
the kind of curriculum that would 
restore liberal education to Amer- 
ican colleges. Or it begins in the 
1920’s with the honors course a 
Columbia University. This cours 
used the earliest version of the book- 
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list, later published by the Amer- 
ican Library Association and adapted 
to adult education by Dean Scott 
Buchanan of St. John’s when he was 
assistant director of the People’s In- 
stitute in Manhattan. Those who 
have delved deeper have gone back 
to the time when Professor Erskine 
employed an early version of the 
list at the AEF school in France 
during the last war. 

“Winkie” Barr, a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and Ox- 
ford, where he studied as a Rhodes 
Scholar and who received his doctor- 
ate at Zurich, was professor of his- 
tory at Virginia when Scott Bu- 
chanan joined the faculty in 1929 
as associate professor of philosophy. 
Strong bonds of friendship were 
forged between the two men. They 
were different— Buchanan a tall, 
loose-limbed, speculative New Eng- 
lander, the other a stocky, swift- 
moving, swift-thinking, dynamic 
Virginian—and yet alike, both im- 
mensely concerned about the defects 
in modern education, both willing 
to make huge sacrifices to find a 
solution. In the beginning their 
ideas were basically different. Barr, 
following the aristocratic southern 
pattern, suggested an honors school 
like Oxford, a college within a col- 
lege for the few students at the top. 
Buchanan’s more democratic idea 
was a thorough liberal education 
for all students. Barr left Virginia 
to join the Liberal Arts Committee 
in Chicago in 1936. There he helped 
devise the curriculum later adopted 
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by St. John’s. He also underwent a 
complete conversion to Buchanan’s 
thesis that the liberal arts could be 
taught to good, bad, and indifferent 
pupils. 

They had an opportunity to put 
their theories to a test sooner than 
they expected. In 1936 the third 
oldest college in the country was 
on its last legs. It had a large defi- 
cit, a small student body, a demor- 
alized faculty, a moth-eaten plant, 
lost credit rating, and a succession of 
ineflicient presidents. The desper- 
ate Board turned to Winkie Barr 
and his cohorts and urged them to 
take over. This was a tall order. 
Not only did they have to revive a 
moribund institution, but convince 
their fellow-educators that theirs 
was a feasible program. 

Most observers dismissed it po- 
litely by calling it a “novel experi- 
ment.” This made President Barr 
as red as his hair. “What is novel 
and experimental about going back 
and reading the great books that 
shaped western thought?” he in- 
quired. “Only an uncivilized com- 
munity believes you can’t learn any- 
thing from your grandfather, that 
you don’t have to know what hap- 
pened before last Wednesday. Ev- 
ery child is born a primitive. Every 
generation has to be assimilated. A 
civilization worth preserving should 
be based on the classics.” 

One of the common fallacies 
about St. John’s is that it is medi- 
eval, thomistic, scholastic. Aren’t 
the students required to read St. 
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Augustine, St. Bonaventura, St. 
Thomas Aquinas? At the same 
time it is considered Communistic. 
Aren’t they forced to read Karl 
Marx? One resident of Annapolis, 
slow to catch on, told a group of 
cronies that he was going to remove 
his son from the school because they 
were teaching him a lot of obscen- 
ities. One of the boy’s schoolbooks 
was by a “guy named Rabeliss, the 
worst muck you've ever seen.” Yes, 
they were even obliged to read one 
of the greatest pieces of satire ever 
written, “Gargantua and Panta- 
gruel” by Francois Rabelais. 

In actual fact, the St. John’s Pro- 
gram is both conservative and radi- 
cal. It has abolished the ubiquitous 
textbook. It concentrates on the lib- 
eral arts of thinking, speaking, 
writing, and knowing via a four- 
year, all-required course based on 
the study of some hundred of the 
world’s great books, from Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, to Marx, Veblen, 
and Freud. It is trying to furnish 
the kind of education that Ameri- 
can colleges furnished “before Eliot 
of Harvard introduced the elective 
system and the elective system in- 
troduced vocationalism, a growing 
intellectual chaos, and finally, the 
illiterate alumnus.” 

The going was not easy. First, 
there was the problem of money. 
Where to find donors willing to fi- 
nance the New Program and clean 
up the mess created by the old. Barr 
and Buchanan decided to exploit 
catastrophe, tackle the job, then ask 
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for help. Donors rallied round. Ng 
merely the rich, who gave gifts ¢ 
six numerals, but men and wome 
all over the country who sent 
untary contributions. 

What about that unknown qua 
tity, the college faculty? How 
induce a group of departmentalize/ 
specialists to reeducate themselves 
for the sort of versatility the ney 
program required? How to mak 
an Elizabethan scholar teach By 
clid, a mathematician teach Plato 
a classicist expound Freud an 
Veblen? What about research, pro 
fessional kudos, and titles? Though 
there was an inevitable paring awa 
of dead wood, the faculty as ¢ 
whole performed a_ near-mirade 
They have understood that om 
they, but the books are the gred 
teachers. They have become willing 
students themselves. What’s mor, 
they have gracefully dropped thei 
ranks and titles and have become 
in effect, a community of tutors. 

What of the student body’ 
Would American boys, weaned 0 
the country-club tradition, be wil 
ing to submit to the hard intelle 
tual work the New Program d 
manded? Not at first. The firs 
year, when matriculants were givel 
their choice, only 20 freshmen wert 
courageous enough to try the Nev 
Program. The results were neat) 
chaotic. Old Programmers resented 
New Programmers. Unused to hati 
work, they weren’t going to & 
shamed into doing any now. Twet 
ty-five recalcitrants were dropped 
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Any selfrespecting college would 
have done the same. But the diec- 
hards were outraged. They also 
were up in arms when college- 
owned property was withdrawn 
from fraternities and converted into 
dormitories and when the college 
abolished intercollegiate athletics. It 
was not until St. John’s, having 
limited admissions to about 90 stu- 
dents, was already having to turn 
applicants away that the storm fi- 
nally abated. 

Like a modern Theseus follow- 
ing a nebulous Ariadne’s thread, 
President Barr has led his staff 
through a maze of war bogeys. The 
Annapolis Housing Authority 
attempted to seize a portion of the 
campus for a low-cost housing proj- 
ect. President Barr appealed directly 
to the public via radio, press, and 
platform. The Court dismissed con- 
demnation proceedings. The next 
bogey appeared in the unassailable 
shape of the United States Navy it- 
self. On the banks of the Severn 
only a stone’s throw from the col- 
lege, stands the gargantuan Naval 


Academy. When the war came it 
was faced with the need for ex- 
pansion and eyed wistfully the handy 
college buildings on its western 
flank. Winkie Barr and his Board 
members carried their appeal to 
Washington, and Colonel Knox, 
convinced that this “rape of a cam- 
pus” was justifiable neither on the 
basis of patriotism nor expediency, 
called this bogey off. 

At St. John’s the 18-year-old draft 
has been met by a substitution of 
entrance examinations for a high- 
school diploma. The exams cover 
algebra through quadratics, plane 
geometry, one foreign language, 
common school arithmetic, and 
English grammar. 

“If our colleges were to admit 
students at 15 or 16 with the basic 
disciplines,” declares Winkie Barr, 
“instead of demanding units ac- 
quired in a diluted program of 11 
or 12 years, we would have well- 
educated men by draft age in war 
and in peace, men ready to take 
professional training or to step into 
affairs at an earlier age.” 


Miss Ray Pierre, a journalist, at one time 

worked at St. John’s College. Reported from 

the Educational Forum, VIII (March, 1944), 
271-78. 


S CHOOLS are being called on by the WPB to increase 
activities in paper-salvage campaigns because of the critical 
shortage of paper for all purposes. 
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A COOPERATIVE PLAN FOR PARENT EDUCATION 


Bette F. Murray 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


an Extension Service and the 
School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, with the coopera- 
tion of the State Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, have for 
some time conducted classes in par- 
ent education in various Michigan 
communities. Parent-teacher associ- 
ations, child-study clubs, church 
groups, or other community organ- 
izations frequently sponsor the 
classes, which established 
through action of the local superin- 
tendent of schools. Most class mem- 
bers are parents. However, nonpar- 
ent teachers, nurses, social workers, 
scout leaders, and others interested 
in child guidance often attend. In 
each class enrolment is kept to lim- 
its that will facilitate active partici- 
pation of members in the discus- 
sion. The classes meet once a week 
for eight or ten consecutive weeks. 
Before the course opens the instruc- 
tor meets a committee familiar with 
the group needs and interests to 
plan the first class meeting. Group 
expression decides the rest of the 
course. 

A typical group includes parents 
of children in all stages of develop- 
ment—infant, preschool, early, mid- 
dle, and later school ages. The en- 
tire group meets for about an hour 
and a half of lecture and discus- 
sion; and this period is followed by 
30 minutes allotted to small group 
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meetings, during which these having 
specific common interests talk ove 
problems that are of significant con 
cern to them. Parents who ask fo 
individual conferences are usually 
puzzled by some of the less charm 
ing but not serious manifestations 
of normal growth and develop 
ment. Their anxiety is often due to 
inexperience with and lack of wm 
derstanding of  three-, seven, 
twelve-, or seventeen-year-olds. If 
these problems are in the realm of 
physical health, most adults have 
some idea what the need is, and 
they often know where to find help 
But, when persistent difficulties ar 
not clearly physical in nature, be 
wilderment, helplessness, and even 
hopelessness are common reaction 
until helpful counsel can be found. 

Class members vary considerably 
in educational, social, and ew 
nomic background. In spite of thes 
differences, there is much agree 
ment in selecting topics of discus 
sion. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that parents have such similar in 
terests. Every group so far, regatt 
less of the age of the children rep 
resented, has chosen to discuss dis 
cipline. This topic always leads 
a consideration of obedience and 
punishment as factors in the adult 
child relationship. An encouragin 
fact is that increasing numbers @ 
parents consider good discipline a 
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achievement that is to be reached 
cooperatively, rather than an impo- 
sition which they hope will be ac- 
cepted with docility. Nearly all 
groups like to make a brief survey 
of outstanding characteristics which 
children manifest during different 
stages of growth, with the objective 
of learning to work “with” rather 
than “against” such characteristics. 
Members of the group often say, “It 
is such a comfort to know that most 
eight-year-olds act about as mine 
does,” or, “The more I hear about 
other children of the same age, the 
more I think mine are pretty good 
—they seem so normal.” 

In all parent-education work, 
mental hygiene occupies a promi- 
nent place. The parent faced with 
a definite problem wants help with 
it when the need seems acute. And 
while the main emphasis in consid- 
erations of child rearing should 
positive, stressing normal growt 
and development and how best to 
maintain and enjoy it, the emer- 
gence of specific problems of cor- 
rection will require attention. Many 
problems have been brought to the 
classes, but those which appear 
most frequently are: (1) quarrel- 
ing, bickering, arguing, and teasing 
among children; (2) the tendency 


of children to help with household 
tasks only reluctantly and under 
pressure; and (3) treatment of chil- 
dren whose standards of neatness 
and orderliness are almost always 
at variance with those of the mother. 
Among the topics for discussion, 
two others are common to nearly 
all groups. One area is sound sex 
education, in which there is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the fact that at- 
titudes are of vital importance— 
that information is only one aspect 
of sex education. The second topic, 
security, is stimulated by the war 
and its accompanying strain, which 
leads many groups to initiate their 
class work with a discussion of 
“What Security for Today’s Chil- 
dren?” often involving or requiring 
consideration of several related top- 
ics, such as the family and the re- 
ligious education of children. 
Throughout the classes there is 
an objective which remains con- 
stant: to enhance the value of each 
one as a person. It is recognized 
that the improvement of parent- 
hood must depend cn the improve- 
ment of the parent, and that result- 
ant gains will contribute to in- 
creased happiness and to better ad- 
justment in adulthood as well as in 


childhood and youth. 


Belle F. Murray is lecturer and consultant in 
family relations, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Reported from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XV (January, 1944), 52-54. 
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SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PROVIDE 
FINANCIAL AID? 


In the Illinois School Board Journal 


NO 


J. 


ah ROM my point of view fed- 
eral aid is only of incidental im- 
portance to the real issue—federal 
control. Do we want to avoid fed- 
eral control of our schools? The 
answer is an unequivocal Yes. 
With great foresight and wisdom 
the founders of our republic made 
education a function of the individ- 
ual states. In turn the states have, 
quite generally, delegated broad 
powers to local communities per- 
mitting each community consider- 
able freedom to determine the kind, 
amount, and extent of education 
that it wishes to provide. Thus there 
has been developed throughout the 
United States a system of public 
schools within the framework of 
which our citizens have had the 
opportunity to practice democracy 
in connection with an enterprise of 
great moment to them—the educa- 
tion of their own children. It is 
difficult to understand the argu- 
ments of individuals who contend 
that a greater measure of federal 
control is the means whereby de- 
mocracy is to be achieved in the or- 
ganization and administration of 
our public schools. If democracy is 
ever to be achieved in this country, 
it will be done at the cross roads of 
America and not at the seat of gov- 
ernment. Am I wrong when I say 
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that too great a readiness on ow 
part to accept federal control of edv 
cation is for us to admit the failur 
of educational leadership and w 
deny the power of education w 
solve our national and internationd 
problems? 

What evidence is there that fed 
eral aid begets federal control? As 
Al Smith would say, “Look at th 
record.” Whether we like to fac 
it or not the history of federal aid 
to education reveals a steady ip 
crease and expansion of federal con- 
trol. But with the passage and a¢ 
ministration of the Smith-Hughe 
and the George-Deen Acts, in 191) 
and 1937, we have begun to s 
some of the extreme dangers inher 
ent in federal control. As you 
know, their purpose has been w 
subsidize vocational education 4 
the secondary-school level. Unde 
these acts the federal authority pr 
scribes the details of the instruc 
tional program. The state directos 
of vocational education must be ap 
proved by Washington and not 
frequently they exercise enough 
power to refuse essential cooper 
tion with local public-school at 
thorities. 

With 1933 began the period d 
“emergency legislation,” which at 
ated the WPA educational projects 
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NYA, CCC, PWA grants for school 
buildings, and the more recent Lan- 
ham Act. In all of these recent de- 
velopments there has been a con- 
tinued increase and expansion of 
federal control. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to evaluate the legislation of 
the past seven years objectively and 
judiciously. The war created emer- 
gencies in education that had to be 
met. In the long run, however, we 
cannot solve aur problems on the 
basis of emergency legislation. We 
face now and must continue to face 
in the future the problem ef more 
adequate support of public educa- 
tion in the United States. It is my 
deep conviction, however, that we 
should resist the temptation of de- 
pending too much on Washington 
for the solution of our problems. 


I have great faith that the people of 
the 48 states have enough ingenuity 


and resourcefulness to improve 
their schools without direction and 
dictation from the federal govern- 
ment. 

I should like to make four pro- 
pesals which I believe represent 
some first steps that need to be 
taken to improve public education 
in the United States. First, educa- 
tional leadership should tackle the 
problem of school organization, 
support, and control within each of 
the 48 states. We have an anti- 
quated system of school organiza- 
tion and we need to examine and 
change, wherever necessary, the tax 
structures of our states to insure 


reasonable equality of opportunity 
for all the children of the state. Sec- 
ond, I propose that educational 
leadership vigorously pursue the 
policy of improving our schools and 
their service with the resources that 
are already at our disposal. I don’t 
like to think it but it is possible 
that we may have been receiving 
as much support as the quality of 
our educational services justifies. 
Now that the battle for federal aid 
has temporarily subsided I should 
like to see the NEA continue its 
campaign of national stimulation in 
the interests of improved services to 
children and youth. Third, I pro- 
pose that we stop kidding ourselves 
about federal aid and deal with the 
problem on the basis of need rather 
than politics. Let’s objectively deter- 
mine these needs and give the assist- 
ance where it is really needed. 
When the needs of depressed states 
have been determined it should be 
possible to provide grants-in-aid 
that can avoid any control of curric- 
ulum or personnel policies. Federal 
aid for the purchase of school sites, 
the contruction of buildings, the 
provision of scholarships for worthy 
students represent possibilities of 
financial assistance that would in no 
sense jeopardize local control of 
educational policies and procedures. 
Fourth, I propose the vigorous pro- 
motion of the movement to develop 
schools that function as integral and 
dynamic agencies of their commu- 
nity life. 
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YES 


W. Reeves 


F answer to the question on 
which this discussion is based de- 
pends on the answer to such impor- 
tant subsidiary questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Does this nation as a whole 
have a major interest in the educa- 
tion of children and adults in all 
of the states? The schools have 
made a major contribution to our 
war effort and programs of civilian 
defense. Although all schools have 
contributed to the extent of their 
ability, the better the school, the 
greater has been its contribution. 
The contribution of the schools to 
the winning of the peace will be 
equally or more important. Today’s 
children and youth will bear the 
major burden of postwar construc- 
tion. To assist in preserving the 
peace, all, not some, of our citizens 
must be educated. We have been 
fighting for freedom, and ignorance 
is an enemy of freedom. Education 
does not guarantee freedom, but 
freedom for all cannot exist with- 
out education of all. 

2. Do all the states have sufficient 
financial ability to support their 
schools at a level adequate to serve 
their needs and the needs of the na- 
tion? The many studies made on a 
nation-wide basis to obtain facts 
with which to answer this question 
have varied as to methods and 
details. But without exception, all 
who have studied this problem have 
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arrived at the same answer and that 
answer is No. Some of the poorer 
states suffer from inequalities and 
deficiencies more than others be 
cause more of their schools are m- 
ral. The Advisory Committee on 
Education found that the rural 
school has had teachers who were 
more poorly trained than those in 
city schools; rural schools relied toa 
greater extent on stereotyped forms 
of textbook instruction with less 
adequate provision of supplemen- 
tary books and instructional materi- 
als; their schools averaged one 
month shorter; and there was in the 
rural areas a general lack of health, 
welfare, guidance, and other similar 
services that are needed by children 
in school. 

3. What is the relationship among 
the states between ability to support 
education and effort made to pro 
vide good schools? Poor school sys- 
tems seldom result from lack of ef- 
fort; almost always, they are the re- 
sult of a lack of financial abiilty. 
It is to the credit of the states that 
have low financial ability that, with 
few exceptions, they rank at the 
top in percentage of their income 
that they devote to the schools, even 
though they rank at the bottom 
with respect to the quality of the 
schooling provided. 

4. How is population migration 
related to federal aid to education’ 


The United States has always been 
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characterized by an amount of in- 
ternal migration much larger than 
is found in most countries. The 
educational qualifications of those 
who migrate from one state to an- 
other are important to the states 
that receive such migrants. The 
movement of youth from farm to 
city, across state lines, and from 
region to region has raised educa- 
tional problems of the first magni- 
tude. Large numbers of youth who 
will constitute much of the future 
population of cities are now being 
reared in rural communities that 
are unable to provide more than 
the most restricted educational op- 
portunities. Yet why should such 
states as Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Georgia pay the cost of educating 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
who will spend their most produc- 
tive years in the rich states of New 
York, Illinois, and California? That 
is what they are now doing, and 
that is what they will continue to 
do on a large scale. 

5. Is it possible to have federal 
aid to education without undesir- 
able types of federal control? From 
the beginning of our national his- 
tory the federal government has 
aided education. It first provided 
lands for the benefit of education 
in the states. Later, monies were 
appropriated for resident instruc- 
tion in land-grant colleges. More 
recently, funds have been granted 
for the operation of agricultural ex- 
periment stations and for extension 
services. For a number of years the 


federal government has also aided 
the states in the field of vocational 
education in the high school. Stud- 
ies show that the kinds and degrees 
of control exerted by the federal 
government have varied greatly. No 
student of this problem has found 
evidence to indicate that there has 
ever been any undesirable type of 
federal control of the use of funds 
granted for residence instruction in 
the land-grant colleges. It is not nec- 
essary to have any more federal 
control over education than the 
people want. Recent federal-aid 
bills for the support of general edu- 
cation in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have all been drafted 
im a manner to guarantee to the 
states major control over the admin- 
istration of their schools and the 
content of the curriculum of those 
schools. It is my opinion that all 
of these recent bills have adequately 
protected state autonomy. Yet in 
some cases in which federal aid to 
education has been designated for 
specific purposes it has been admin- 
istered by agencies whose primary 
function is not education and has 
involved a large amount of federal 
control, at least some of which, I 
believe, has been undesirable. I am 
in general agreement with the state- 
ment of Edgar R. Morphet in the 
Journal of the NEA: “The only way 
to avoid further federal control of 
the schools and to eliminate some 
of the present control by noneduca- 
tional agencies is to establish a def- 
inite plan of direct federal aid: If 
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we can establish a comprehensive 
direct system of federal aid for 
schools administered through the 
various states as it should be ad- 
ministered, we can be prepared to 
face issues directly. If any tendency 
toward federal control of education 
should develop, we can be in a posi- 
tion to combat it, whereas with the 
indirect and piecemeal system of 
federal support, we can seldom 
get the issues out in the open so 
that any one agency or group can 
be held fully responsible for the 
undesirable tendencies.” 

6. How extensive is the support 
for federal aid to education? Dur- 
ing recent years, federal aid to edu- 
cation has been supported by al- 
most all professional education asso- 
ciations, state and national, by many 
of the leading lay organizations, 
and by all of the major commis- 
sions and committees that have 
studied educational programs and 
needs on a nation-wide basis. With- 
out exception, every national asso- 
ciation of educators dealing with 
elementary and secondary school 
problems is on record in favor of 
federal aid and state education asso- 
ciations in 46 of the 48 states offi- 


” Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of Administra-™ 

tion at the University of Chicago. Paul ]. 

Misner is Superintendent of Schools at Glen- 

coe, Illinois. Reported from the Illinois School 

Board Journal, X (January-February, 1944), 
12-20. 


cially supported the current Senate 
Bill 637. 

I shall close with a quotation 
from the Report of the Advisory 
Committee on Education: “Educa. 
tion can be made a force to equal- 
ize the condition of men. It is no 
less true that it may be a force to 
create class, race, and sectional dis. 
tinctions. The evidence indicates 
clearly that the schools of the 
United States, which have hitherto 
been a bulwark of democracy, may 
in fact become an instrument for 
creating those very inequalities they 
were designed to prevent. If, for a 
long period of years, each succeed. 
ing generation is drawn in dispro 
portionately large numbers from 
those areas in which economic con- 
ditions are poorest, if the population 
reserves of the nation continue to 
be recruited from economically un- 
derprivileged groups, and if the in 
ability of the depressed economic 
areas and groups to provide proper 
education for their children is not 
corrected by aid from areas and 
groups more prosperous, the effect 
on American civilization and on 
representative political institutions 
may be disastrous.” 
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MUSIC WITH MEANING 


Harry E. Moses 
In Educational Leadership 


as N these days of practical real- 
ism, music teachers everywhere are 
trying to justify in their own minds 
what their work means to a general 
program of education. Educators 
agree that our school system should 
be flexible enough to meet chang- 
ing needs and the war has clearly 
brought this home to us. In music 
education, the adjustment is partic- 
ularly necessary. By and large, mu- 
sic has been isolated in the curricu- 
lum through the ivory-tower ap- 
proach of the music teachers them- 
selves. While we have been giving 
lip service to mass music education 
for a long time, our methods are 
still designed for the specialist and 
the talented. Through a meaning- 
ful music education in the schools, 
the music teacher can find his place 
and function in the modern world. 

The scientific aspects of music 
developed in recent years can no 
longer be ignored by music educa- 
tors. The use of music in radio, 
movies, and recordings has com- 
pletely revolutionized the average 
person’s scope of learning. This me- 
chanical culture itself reveals a basic 
need for. helping the individual 
make a personal adjustment in the 
midst of an era when regimenta- 
tion, force, and callousness to hu- 
man needs are in order. . 

Since we cannot find out what 
to do with the juke box, the radio, 


and the movies, in some quarters 
it has been the policy to ignore 
them. Moreover, when creative indi- 
viduals have tried to reach out to 
bring music to large masses of peo- 
ple, there were those who sought 
out the things which did not work 
too well and looked for the tradi- 
tional results that we usually expect 
from traditional methods. An illus- 
tration of one such situation was 
the reaction to “Fantasia.” Some 
decried the sacrilege of reading a 
fancy story into the Pastoral Sym- 


‘phony of Beethoven, the hippo bal- 


let of “Dance of the Hours,” and 
other spots in the picture which 
weren’t exactly according to tradi- 
tion. It might be said that in 
“Fantasia” the combination of art, 
music, and science was unique. In 
it the student not only heard a 
fugue, but also saw it; and he not 
only saw it in line, but also in color. 
We might go so far as to say that 
Disney and Stokowski evolved a 
new art form. Through it they dis- 
covered ways of reaching large 
masses of people. The sensation of 
literally bathing in music, through 
the new developments in sound, 
put the picture in a realm by itself, 
and took it completely out of the 
scope of traditional entertainment. 

With the advent of sound movies 
it can safely be estimated that the 
whole concept of music apprecia- 
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tion will change. But we are told 
by music educators that the quality 
of music in the movies and on the 
radio is too low. By what standards? 
While it is commonly agreed that 
standards are relative, usually it is 
the musicologist or the teacher who 
sets the standard. Standards should 
be developed by the study group as 
it grows in knowledge and ability. 
By any standards music can only 
be real and vital when people feel 
and experience it. The new educa- 
tion, therefore, advocates that we 
start teaching people from where 
they are. One factor which is respon- 
sible for a great number of “music 
haters” is the gap which exists be- 
tween the teacher and students. 
When a class of grown boys asks 
if it can sing “Pistol Packin’ Ma- 
ma,” its needs cannot be satisfied 
by singing “Welcome, Sweet 
Springtime” by Rubenstein, or even 
“Stout Hearted Men” by Romberg. 
There is a problem here that no 
teacher can honestly solve by doing 
traditional things. Nevertheless, if 
the method is creative, how far we 
can go can only be measured by 
the needs, interest, and intelligence 
of the group. 

Now it goes without saying that 
the real joy of creating and recreat- 
ing comes from making music, each 
person according to his own needs. 
This applies to every phase of mu- 
sic and every type of student. In 
the new education, therefore, train- 
ing in music should have the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) To give prac- 
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tical understanding of the value of 
musical knowledge, sufficient to be 
applicable to the problems which 
people experience in their personal 
and social lives. Through this, there 
is developed an appreciation and 
love for music in all its phases. (2) 
To provide an understanding of the 
place of music in the social scene, 
This will permit the great majority 
not engaged in musical activities to 
get together intelligently with 
those who are. In this way, both 
may be more able to appreciate, 
study, and understand the function 
of music in everyday life. 

How, then, is the music teacher 
to bring about this change? The 
methods will have to be worked out 
by the individual teacher, in prac 
tice and experiment, but his fune- 
tion must be enlarged to includ 
a study of the social scene and the 
place of music in it. If the study 
of music is to take its proper place 
in the educational system, it mus 
be related much more than in the 
past to the material and social as 
pects of everyday life and should 
be integrated throughout with other 
parts of the curriculum. By the in 
tegration of music into the general 
school community program, 
the education can become mort 
meaningful. If the school orchestra 
and glee club are taken out to play 
and sing at war-training meetings, 
civilian-defense affairs, war - bond 
rallies, and war-plant concerts, 4 
more positive function for thes 
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units is achieved and a better educa- 
tional outcome results. 

There are healthy signs that these 
new trends are already in operation 
in many places. One teacher in the 
Philadelphia schools taught early 
American railroad and Erie Canal 
songs while the social-studies depart- 
ment was devoting a unit of work 
to the history of American trans- 
portation. The new developments 
in sound have created a wonderful 
opportunity for integration of mu- 
sic into a general-science course. 
One such illustration was a class 
that studied a recent recording by 
Enrico Caruso. Through the acous- 
tical device of “interference” mod- 
ern sound engineers have been able 
to dub out the old orchestration and 
dub in a new one. The singing voice 
of Caruso was maintained and the 
result is a miracle of modern 
science. The lesson motivated quite 
a discussion in class. Through it 
the study of “interference” was more 
meaningful in the science room. 

Most people can learn to sing sim- 
ple songs without note reading. 
If the class does not see the need 
for it, sight reading should not be 
attempted until the class is prepared 
to accept it as a problem. How much 
more meaningful such a problem 
is when Johnny says, “How do 
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you read the notes?” or “What’s 
the first thing you do when you 
read music?” Today we have 
learned that people acquire tech- 
niques to use them. Thus, when 
Johnny learns the scale, he sees 
the need of knowledge of the scale 
as a basis for making all music, or 
better still he sees the place of the 
scale in helping him to solve an 
immediate problem in the reading 
or writing of music. But Johnny 
gains the necessary knowledge as 
he goes along and meanwhile he 
does not lose out on the rich expe- 
rience of just making music. 

It should not be concluded from 
this that the teaching of techniques 
is undesirable. In order to express 
oneself in music intelligently, a 
minimum amount of _ technical 
knowledge is necessary. But tech- 
niques must not be learned in the 
abstract. The real essentials of meth- 
ods aimed toward these new trends 
in music education combine the 
practical techniques of the old school 
with the new concept of what mu- 
sic can mean to the individual who 
creates it and the group for whom 
it is created. The great internal 


_ struggle for selfexpression must be 


nurtured and developed for the hap- 
piness of mankind. Music can help 
to do it. 


Harry E. Moses is a member of the faculty 
of the Dobbins Vocational School in Phila- 
delphia. Reported from Educational Lead- 


ership, J (February, 1944), 292-97. 
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PARENTS’ ROOM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Cuares Burscu 
In California Schools 


Due school and the home have 
long recognized a need for mutual 
assistance. Witness the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and their 
effective work of long standing. 
The effectiveness of the work of 
this organization, however, has 
been seriously handicapped by the 
lack of adequate facilities for car- 
rying on its program. Its meetings 
usually are held in hastily impro- 
vised rooms. Perhaps a_ hastily 
abandoned classroom is taken over. 
Perhaps the parent group meets in 
an auditorium that is much too 
large and inadequately heated, or, 
if heated especially for this pro- 
gram, it is done at an abnormally 


high expense. Perhaps the meeting 
is even held in the principal’s of- 
fice, nurses’s room, or a restroom. 

A proper recognition of the im- 
portance of having parents come to 
school buildings frequently and un- 


der conditions of comfort and 
mental stimulation leads to the con- 
clusion that improvised facilities 
are no longer tenable. No other 
equal amount of space in an ele- 
mentary school building makes as 
great a contribution to child welfare 
as a special room designed to facili- 


tate parent education and continu 
ous and functional cooperation 
between parents and teachers. 

The recognized importance of 
such a room has brought the Divi- 
sion of Schoolhouse Planning of 
California’s State Department of 
Education to the point where it is 
recommending its inclusion in all 
new elementary school buildings. 

There are many ways to provide 
such a space by altering or adding 
to existing buildings. In many ee. 
mentary buildings constructed some 
years ago, the principal’s office, 
storage space, nurse’s quarters, and 
teachers’ room are inadequate. In 
such situations it may be that a 
adjoining classroom can be added 
to the administrative suite to im 
prove these deficiencies and also to 
provide a suitable P.T.A. room, 
With improved facilities the P.T.A 
can expand its program and find 
opportunities for vital and contin 
uous work in parent education in 
the best sense of that term. In mak. 
ing plans for the P.T.A. room and 
services, facility for storage and us 
of visual aids in connection with 
parent-teacher activities is an im 
portant consideration. 


Charles Bursch is Chief of the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning, California State De- 


partment of Education. 


Reported from 


California Schools, XV (January, 1944), 4-6. 
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EDUCATION IN NATIONAL CRISES 


Epcar W. Knicut 


In North Carolina Education 


alt is not at all clear that na- 
tional emergencies, such as war or 
economic depressions, alter the ba- 
sic problems and issues of educa- 
tion. It is rather clear, however, that 
such emergencies intensify or ag- 
gravate such problems. This fact of 
educational and social history finds 
abundant illustration in other pe- 
tiods and places as well as in our 
country now, in the economic dislo- 
cation that began in 1929, and in 
the First World War. Particularly 
did these three major crises, which 
emphasized the responsibilities of 
the schools and colleges, disclose the 
educational inadequacies of this 
country. 

Another apparent fact of educa- 
tional and social history is the tend- 
ency in emergencies to charge to 
faulty educational theories and prac- 
tices almost all current personal, so- 
cial, economic, moral, political, and 
military shortcomings or afflictions. 
If in such crises anything appears 
to be wrong it quickly becomes 
fashionable to lay the blame on the 
schools. Although in fair-weather 
days most people are generally likely 
to be almost lyric in praise of their 
schools, to take them for granted, 
or to be indifferent about their 
work, when things go wrong the 
causes of trouble are said to be lo- 
cated in education. When the peo- 
ple fall on the really hard or evil 


days of adversity, they are inclined 
to reproach their own educational 
handiwork. 

One of the earliest examples of 
this tendency finds illustration in 
our Civil War in the 1860’s. Before 
that struggle had ended and espe- 
cially immediately after it had 
ended, vigorous censure fell upon 
educational theories and practices. 
Official emphasis of the National 
Education Association, for example, 
immediately after the surrender of 
Lee was on the social sin of our hav- 
ing permitted the wrong kind of 
education in this country. The strug- 
gle, said the educators in the sum- 
mer of 1865, had been “a war of ed- 
ucation and patriotism against ig- 
norance and barbarism.” And these 
pedagogical orators went on to say 
that the conditions revealed by the 
success of the North presented an 
educational opportunity without 
parallel in the world since the dawn 
of the Christian era. 

The First World War furnishes 
another example of the tendency of 
people to condemn their educational 
arrangements when they get into 
trouble. That crisis revealed shock- 
ing deficiencies, especially in the 
physical fitness and literacy of the 
draftees. And yet, notwithstanding 
the disclosures made by the emer- 
gency of that war, and the wave of 
enthusiasm which followed it, our 
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educational efforts during the past 
quarter century to remove and pre- 
vent these physical and educational 
deficiencies have not been conspicu- 
ously energetic, largely because our 
concern about these matters was not 
in the meantime consistently sus- 
tained. In fact a soft theory of edu- 
cation flourished under the minis- 
trations of languid and soft and se- 
ductive pedagogy in the easy-going 
days of peace and prosperity before 
the economic dislocation set in and 
immensely encouraged the condi- 
tions which came in for drastic crit- 
-icism when the country fell upon 
the hard days of adversity in the 
depression. 

In that gigantic and monstrous 
economic crisis appears another con- 
spicuous illustration of the tendency 
of the American people to condemn 
or punish the schools when things 
go wrong. Even professors of edu- 
cation who had sought in the gilded 
decade of the 20’s to set the peda- 
gogical fashions in this country tore 
with unresraint and often with a 
sort of unregenerate glee into their 
own handiwork. That ugly story 
of slashed budgets, reduced wages 
for teachers, reduced terms of 
schools, shortage of teachers, and 
criticism of the work of the school 
is a familiar one. This was strange 
behavior, for the records seem to 
show that in other periods of eco- 
nomic stress the disposition of the 
American people had been to ex- 
pand and strengthen rather than to 
restrict and weaken their educa- 
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tional services. Most teachers and 
managers of schools looked on this 
harsh treatment as a rebuke to som 
educational theories and_ practice; 
which the public seemed not to ap 
prove either as sound education o 
sound economics. 

Now, once more, in this present 
crisis, education and educational 
theories are being blamed for ow 
national deficiencies. Criticisms by 
responsible observers that the prod. 
ucts of the schools and colleges ar 
very deficient in arithmetic, lap 
guage, history, geography, and 
other fundamental subjects may bk 
viewed as serious indictments d 
educational theories and practices 
But are these conditions to bk 
wondered at? During the past two 
or three decades this country has 
witnessed much strange and waste 
ful pedagogical behavior. It ha 
seen the fetish of “curriculum-con 
struction”; so-called curriculums 
largely influenced and designed 
not by the mature and best experi 
ence of the race but by the whims 
and passing fancies of immature 
children and classroom escapists; 
the cursory and superficial informal 
ity of instruction; a cavalier tend 
cncy on the part of teachers and 
even teachers of teachers toward te 
laxation of intellectual discipline 
and thoroughness; emphasis 0 
feeling based on emotion rather 
than on thinking based on fact; and 
the consequent tendency to make 
our teachers jack-of-all pedagogical 
trades concerned with procedures 
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and methods rather than with the 
slid and measurable achievements 
of their pupils. 

Since Pearl Harbor our educa- 
tional institutions have been stepped 
up and geared to schooling and 
preparation for war as at no time in 
the three centuries of our educa- 
tional history. That job they have 
done and continue to do with ex- 
traordinary energy and resourceful- 
ness, showing their capacity for 
adaptation and for patriotic national 
service. But these achievements and 
direct and immediate contributions 
to the general welfare in a crisis 
should not be allowed to blind them 
to their educational duties when 
the military emergency has passed. 
Among these duties is the obliga- 
tion to see to it that the higher val- 
ues of education be preserved after 
the war, when all our educational 
energies and resources are properly 
employed for educating for peace 
and in times of peace. 

Mechanistic science and its myr- 
iad destructive applications have 
been necessary in this modern Ar- 
mageddon. It should be noted also 
that without the benevolence of 
science there can be no intelligent 
reconstruction of the battered world 
which this war will leave in its 
brutal and bloody wake. But more 
than experimental science will be 
needed to restore and maintain 
peece hereafter. The “liberal arts” 
must be encouraged to come out of 
their hiding place and defend again 

ir right to raise their humane 


voices which technology and voca- 
uionalism have threatened to quiet 
or silence altogether. 

It must be clear to all of us that 
the future of our democratic insti- 
tutions rests on the continuance of 
the highest quality and the best type 
of education. But this belief needs 
further strengthening. For it seems 
clear that in the postwar period the 
liberal tradition in education has 
an immense job to perform if our 
schools continue to function in ful- 
filling the democratic ideals. Hu- 
mane learning and scholarship, not 
less but more than in the past, and 
not less than technological science, 
will be needed as never before in 
our nation’s history. For the instru- 
ments of international understand- 
ing and peace we must turn to the 
sustaining strongholds of the hu- 
manities, rather than to technolog- 
ical science. The trouble is not so 
much with science or the scientist. 
It may be found in mankind’s spir- 
itual unpreparedness for the bless- 
ings of science and its inability to 
resist the fiendish lure which en- 
thrones barbarism under the guise 
of civilization. And that trouble 
may be due to educational imbalance. 

The present war seems to reveal 
danger in the tendency to lower 
educational standards. This danger 
could become more threatening in 
the postwar days if we are not very 
vigilant in protecting our educa- 
tional requirements to prevent them 
from becoming less exact and thor- 
ough. Nothing could be more men- 
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acing to democracy in the future 
than for our educational institutions 
to send out indifferently educated 
and poorly trained men and women. 
When the days of peace return our 
country and the whole world will 
need as never before in all human 
history the best brains, the highest 
intelligence, and the wisest leader- 
ship that can be found anywhere. 
For these resources we must look 
to and depend on the high quality 
of the products of our schools and 
colleges. If these resources are to 
be provided, inequalities in educa- 
tion must be removed and the qual- 


ity of education must be increased 
More attention must be given by 
the schools and colleges to the lib 
eral arts, the social sciences, gover. 
ment, international affairs, histon, 
geography, the mathematical, phys 
ical, and biological sciences, and t 
modern languages, especially ow 
own mother tongue. 

And there will be need also fo 
an increase in intellectual discipline 
and educational thoroughness. Per. 
haps we will need more than eve 
before to learn to do well what w 
have to do when we have to do it 
whether we like it or not. 


Edgar W. Knight is Kenan Professor of 

Education at the University of North Caro- 

lina. Reported from North Carolina Educa- 
tion, X (March, 1944), 315-16, 34244. 


IGHT million students over 
14 years of age are looked on by the 
War Manpower Commission as a 
“good source of part-time labor for 
war industries.” In an official state- 
ment on war uses of part-time la- 
bor, the Commission points to suc- 
cessful examples of carefully 
worked out student-worker pro- 
grams to guide schools, labor un- 
ions, and industries. Applicants 
for part-time work have been more 
numerous than the job openings 
available for them, says the Com- 
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mission. In some areas, as in Balt- 
more, special part-time work divi 
sions of the U. S. Employment 
Service have been set up. In Sa 
Bernardino, California, the USB 
maintains a branch office in th 
high school. Most student worker 
find odd jobs or are regularly em 
ployed in trade and service afte 
their usual school hours. In suth 
cases no special arrangements af 
required. When employed in wat 
production work, however, the pi 
grams must be carefully developed 
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EDUCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLASSES FOR 4F’S 


Frances K. WeTmMore 


In the Adult Education Bulletin 


ue war has brought added 
problems and responsibilities to 
adult education. The changing 
needs of the students have had to be 
met; additional community clubs 
with each adult education class as 
a nucleus have been formed for a 
more effective participation in war- 
time services; and the work in 
community clubs, organized prior 
to the war for sharing civic respon- 
sibility, has been intensified in the 
interest of the war effort. 

Perhaps the greatest change, how- 
ever, which the adult department 
of the Chicago Board of Education 
made is that of incorporating into 
its program classes of registrants 
who have been rejected by the 
United States Army and placed in 
4F classification for failure to pass 
the prescribed literacy test. 

The Selective Service System 
brought to light the fact that out of 
the first two million men called, 
over one hundred thousand were re- 
jected because of illiteracy. This 
first estimate of the number of illit- 
erates of draft age was an appalling 
revelation. 

On September 8, 1942, and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, conferences were 
held in the office of the Chicago 
Board of Education to discuss the 
educational rehabilitation project to 
be conducted jointly by the United 
States Army, the Selective Service 


System of the state of Illinois, and 
the Chicago Board of Education. 

The Chicago Board of Education 
assumed the responsibility of pro- 
viding instructors and arranging for 
class centers. Since the Army has no 
authority to order registrants to at- 
tend classes before they are inducted 
into the Army, the Selective Service 
System assumed the responsibility 
for sending out the notices to the 
men whose names were reported 
by the Chicago Selective Service 
Boards as rejected because of illiter- 
acy. The Army, through its repre- 
sentatives, agreed to furnish suitable 
books for use in this special train- 
ing unit. 

Letters were sent to 665 men re- 
questing them to attend the Army 
training class in their district. An 
admittance card was enclosed in 
each letter. Each envelope was 
marked “Important” in large let- 
ters, so that these men who could 
not read might ask to have the let- 
ters read to them. Many took their 
notices to their local draft boards to 
find out the meaning of them. 

Of these 665 illiterates, 376 are 
white, 227 Negro, and 51 Orien- 
tals. Many of the Negro and white 
registrants came from the mountain 
districts of the South, and a number 
of the other registrants were born 
in foreign countries. 

The first class was opened on No- 
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vember 5, 1942, on the South Side. 
Colonel Boening, Assistant State 
Director of Selective Service, pre- 
sided at the first class meeting, tell- 
ing the men the purpose of the spe- 
cial training unit and the necessity 
of regular attendance. 

Since many letters sent to the reg- 
istrants were returned due to 
changes in addresses, experienced 
case workers, furnished gratis by 
the various Chicago and Cook 
County social-welfare organizations, 
made personal calls on registrants, 
tracing them from one address to 
another. 

Teachers trained in the principles 
of adult education were selected 
from the staff of the adult depart- 
ment of the public schools to in- 
struct the registrants in reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic. In 
addition to these required subjects, 
the men are given a larger concep- 
tion of what the war is about. 

There are, at the present time, 
seven class centers in the Chicago 
area. Classes are held in high 
schools, field houses, and commu- 
nity centers, three evenings a week, 
for one and one-half hour periods. 
Each class averages 15 students. 

Instructors send the attendance 
of the registrants each week to Col- 
onel Boening, and a complete rec- 
ord of attendance is kept by the Se- 
lective Service System. Absentees 
are promptly sent letters asking the 
reason for their absence. In some 
cases where working hours con- 
flicted with school hours, heads of 
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industries where the men are em} Th 
ployed were contacted, and where Mabil 
possible, the hours of these menj #4 
were changed. These executives desir 
have cooperated splendidly and ex-§ they 
pressed appreciation of the oppor-p that 
tunity afforded their employees t 
better themselves. 

The supervisor of the adult de 
partment supervises the classes and 
examines the registrants to note the 
progress being made. When the reg. 
istrants are able to pass an examins 
tion of fourth grade level according 
to adult standards, they are pref Ave; 
sented with a certificate from the 
Army of the United States, the SB St 
lective Service System of the state 
of Illinois, and the Chicago Board - 
of Education. The certificate state 
that the registrant has satisfactorily § Calif 
completed the prescribed work inf “olor 
the adult department of the 
cago Board of Education. Dela 

Out of a total of 665 registrants, § Flori 
250 now attend the classes. Somep °° 
registrants have received certificates 
and are now serving in the Army,§ Hin 
some are working outside of Chi 
cago, and others have not been lef x... 
cated. Many of those classed as illit § Kent 
erates are mentally disqualified for 
active service, and some are phys 
ically disqualified. Mies 

The attitude of the men is Wor F Mass 
thy of note. The majority are grate 
ful for the opportunity of attending 
school and are deeply interested in 
their studies. Some expressed regret 
that they must discontinue classé 
during a short vacation period. 
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EDUCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLASSES 


The leaders in the educational re- 
habilitation classes in the Chicago 
wea are instilling in these men a 
desire for something better than 


[they have had before. It is hoped 


that this interest will not be tem- 


porary, but that the men will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of 
continuing their education in the 
postwar period, and become more 
responsible members of their com- 
munity and their country. 


Frances K. Wetmore is Supervisor of Adult 

Education, Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools. 

Reported from the Adult Education Bulletin, 
VIII (December, 1943), 37-38. 


AveracE ANNUAL SALaRiEs OF Pusiic-ScHoot TEACHERs, By 1940-41 


Average 
State salary 

STATES .............. $1,470 
Alabama 744 
irkansas ...... 592 
2,373 
Colorado... 1,372 
1,959 
1,628 
Florida 1,058 
753 
1,227 
1,035 
1,068 
843 
1,019 
894 
Massachusetts 2,062 
1,698 
1,291 
568 
1,166 
1,190 
Nebraska 779 


Average 

State salary 
$1,683 
New 1,256 
2,119 
1,162 
722 
1,046 
1,373 
1,798 
Soni 751 
882 
1,119 
Utah 1,408 
981 
931 
1,754 
1,185 
Wisconsin ...... 1,405 
1,129 
District of Columbia.................. 2,456 


—U. 8. Office of Education. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Personauities: Minter E. Brown, 
superintendent of the Anthony, 
Kansas, schools, has been appointed 
director of professional relations of 
the Kansas State Teachers Associ- 
ation, succeeding Glenn Archer 
who has joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
Washington. . . . George A. Bow- 
man, superintendnet of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, schools, is the new 
president of Kent, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity, succeeding K. C. Leebrick. 
. Charles F. Zinn has been named 
chief of the division of industrial 
education of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
He formerly taught at Pennsyl- 
vania State College... . W. O. 
Mendenhall will be succeeded on 
June 1 as president of Whittier 
College, Calif. by William C. 
Jones of the University of Oregon. 
. Arthur Steinhaus, M. D., pro- 
fessor of physiology at George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, has been 
appointed consultant in health edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. . . . Colonel Blake R. Van 
Leer has been appointed president 
of Georgia School of Technology. 
. George R. Twiss, professor 
emeritus of education, Ohio State 
University, died recently. . . 
Jerry R. Hawke has been appointed 
deputy assistant U. S. commis- 
sioner for vocational education, 
U. S. Office of Education, succeed- 
ing John J. Seidel who recently 
returned to his duties as assistant 
state superintendent of schools in 
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Maryland. . . . Frank S. Lloyd, pro- 
fessor of education, New York 
University, has been appointed 
head of the department of hygiene, 
New York City College. . . . Vivian 
Edmiston has been appointed to the 
staff of the division of research of 
the New York State Education De- 
partment. . . . Ernest V. Hollis of 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion has been named senior special- 
ist in higher education, U. S. Office 
of Education. . . . Abel A. Hanson 
succeeds Vinal H. Tibbetts as su- 
perintendent of the Manhasset, 
N. Y., schools. The latter is now 
director of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. . . . Helen Albert 
has been appointed ‘assistant state 
supervisor of distributive education 
for Iowa. . . . G. Carl Alverson, su- 
perintendent of the Syracuse, N. Y,, 
schools since 1928, has retired. . . 
Lillie Stephens has been named 
state supervisor of homemaking 
education for Texas... . W. J. 
Moore of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, has 
been named director of finance for 
the Kentucky State Education De- 
partment. . . . Gladys L. Potter of 
the Long Beach, Calif., schools and 
John H. Furbay, associate profes 
sor of education, Mills College, 
have been appointed by the divi- 
sion of comparative education, U. 
S. Office of Education, to make 
surveys of education in a number 
of Central and South American 
countries. . . . Francis R. Shingle, 
assistant superintendent of the Syra- 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


cuse, N. Y., schools, died recently. 
... George L. Maxwell, former as- 
sistant secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission, has been ap- 
pointed dean of administration of 
the University of Denver. . . . Ver- 
non E. Anderson has been named 
state supervisor of junior colleges 
for the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education. . . . Rev. Peter 
A. Brooks, S. J., has been appointed 
president of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. . . . Thomas S. Bow- 
dern is the new president of Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Neb. . . . 
William J. Baird of Berea College, 
Ky., has been named head of the 
Martha Berry School, Rome, Ga. 
... Philip Weltner has been elected 
president of Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta, Ga. . . . DeWitt S. Mor- 
gan, superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., schools, died February 
27 at 53 years of age... . Walter P. 
Binns is the new president of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
... Earle E. Emme of Morningside 
College, Sioux City, Iowa, has been 
appointed dean and professor of 
education and psychology at Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
§.D.... George H. Armacost has 
been named chairman of the de- 
partment of education, College of 
William and Mary, succeeding the 
late Kremer J. Hoke. . . . Cecil 
Hinshaw is the new president of 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
lowa. . . . W. Brooke Stabler, 
headmaster of the Avon, Conn., 
School, has been named headmaster 


of the Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 


Unper a ruling dated March 13, the 
War Production Board requires 
that all WPB applications sent to 
Washington by schools should be 
directed to the “Government Divi- 
sion” of the Board. Compliance 
with this ruling will expedite con- 
sideration of the application. A new 
standardized form (WPB-1319) has 
been adopted. This ruling applies 
to all agencies of government. 


Tue name of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association has been changed 
to the American Education Fellow- 
ship as the result of a poll of the 
members. The Board of Directors 
of the organization have also an- 
nounced their intention of chang- 
ing the name of Progressive Edu- 
cation and enlarging the scope of 
the journal to appeal to interested 
laymen as well as educators. 


ReEstRIicTED opportunities for edu- 
cation among Negroes—the eco- 
nomic and social factors responsi- 
ble, the resultant loss in manpower, 
particularly for the armed forces 
and industry in wartime, and rec- 
ommendations for action—are cov- 
ered in a four-volume report of a 
Congressionally sponsored survey 
on higher education among Ne- 
groes recently published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. The re- 
port includes Socio-Economic Ap- 
proach to Educational Problems 
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(Volume I), General Studies of Se- 
lected Colleges for Negroes (Vol- 
ume II), Intensive Study of Col- 
leges for Negroes (Volume III), 
and Summary (Volume IV). In the 
final volume, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
associate director of the survey, 
writes, “This survey has empha- 
sized the interrelationship existing 
between education and the other 
social factors in the life of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 
It has shown how the mobility of 
the population ties together the in- 
terests of the different regions of the 
country, and has further indicated 
the extent to which the goals and 
activities of Negroes are common 
with those of the majority group 
in America. Finally, it has pointed 
out the necessity of providing equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to 
Negroes in the interest of the na- 
tional welfare; for it has well been 
said that as a people half-slave and 
half-free was a threat to the Union, 
so also it may be said that a people 
half-ignorant and half-educated is a 
threat to democracy.” The four vol- 
umes are available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 40 cents, 30 
cents, 30 cents, and 15 cents re- 
spectively. The anouncement of the 
survey caused some flurry wher a 
press association misinterpreted one 
of the recommendations to mean 
that the Office of Education was 
calling on white institutions in the 


South to open their doors to Negro 
scholars. 
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Concress is considering the enact 
ment of a universal military or nz 
val training bill. Although action 
is not expected for some time, the 
impact of the bill on the young 
citizen is so great that careful con 
sideration is called for throughout 
the nation. At a recent meeting in 
Chicago of the Problems and Plans 
Committee of the American Coun. 
cil on Education and the Educ. 
tional Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the AASA, a statement 
was issued opposing such a law at 
this time. The basis for the state 
ment in opposition was the fac 
that the present Selective Servie 
Act meets the needs of the armed 
forces at this time, the military ne 
cessity of compulsory military serv 
ice cannot be measured on a long 
time basis without knowledge of fu- 
ture military and political develop 
ments, that American democratic 
tradition is opposed to a large stand 
ing army in times of peace, and that 
the young men now in military serv- 
ice should be given an opportunity 
to express themselves on the sub 
ject because their children will be 
affected by such a law. The state 
ment also indicates that it is um 
wise to commit the nation at this 
time to such legislation because 
this war is being fought with the 
high hope of an enduring peace, 
because the compulsory military 
training program will contain much 
of an educational nature thus giv 
ing the federal government direc 
participation in what is a state fune 
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‘tion, because the program will con- 
Ifict with developing plans by state 


and local educational authorities 
for camp and work experience of 
an educational nature, because the 
military would be responsible for 
the program should it be a year of 
national service rather than a pro 
gam of purely military training 


‘which would result in the same ob- 


jections as outlined above, and be- 
cause the totalitarian nations ex- 
ploited a similar program for youth, 
making the present war possible. 


Tue Australian Commonwealth re- 
construction training plan for for- 
mer service men and women is to 
start on a limited scale at this time. 
The Minister for Postwar Recon- 
struction has stated that training 
would be in professional and semi- 
professional courses at technical 
colleges and universities as the 
manpower situation allowed. He 
said it would take time to establish 
trade courses. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with trade organizations to 
plan these courses. Full-time train- 
ing will be given only in occupa- 
tions offering employment _pros- 
pects now and after the war. Bene- 
fits for full-time trainees include a 
living allowance of three pounds, 
five shillings weekly for a single 
man, and also tuition, books, and 
equipment. 


THE dramatic cut in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program enrol- 
ments in colleges throughout the 
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country leaves college administra- 
tors and teachers without much of 
a male student body. A few days 
later the Army issued a statement 
that it is planning a broad expan- 
sion of its specialized training re- 
serve program for men in the prein- 
duction or 17-year-old group. How 
this new program will affect high 
schools and colleges is not quite 
clear yet, but it does have the bless- 
ing of President Roosevelt who 
said: “This enlarged program will 
provide the armed forces with a 
necessary reservoir of younger men 
with specialized training at the 
college level. For those properly 
qualified in this age group, the en- 
listed reserve program provides the 
best possible opportunity for them 
to serve their country.” So far the 
reserve program only applies to 17- 
year-olds who will be high-school 
graduates by July 1 and who took 
the qualifying examinations on 
March 15. 


Tue Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives voted recently to author- 
ize the teaching of whites and Ne- 
groes together in graduate and pro- 
fessional courses in colleges and 
universities. The measure is now 


before the Senate. 


LiBRARIANS, counselors, deans, 
teachers, school administrators, em- 
ployment interviewers, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation officers will be 
interested in Best Books of 1943 on 
Occupational Information and 
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Guidance, a new selection by Rob- 
ert Hoppock, Kathleen Pendergast, 
Elizabeth Rosso, and Samuel Spieg- 
ler, just released by Occupational 
Index, Inc. at New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, N. Y. Single 
copies are 25c, cash with order. 


In the summer of 1943, New York 
City’s two largest teacher groups 
called on the National Education 
Association’s Commission for De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation to investigate Mayor La- 
Guardia’s actions in allegedly inter- 
fering with and dictating to the 
Board of Education of New York 
City. The Commission decided that 
an investigation would be justified; 
appointed an impartial panel and 
counsel; and held hearings in New 
York. The hearings and evidence 
presented revealed that, among 
other things: (1) A continuous in- 
fluence over the Board of Education 
is being exercised from the City 
Hall. This influence is in many re- 
spects injurious to the schools. (2) 
School needs, as expressed in bud- 
get estimates, have not received 
fair consideration. (3) The Mayor 
has used his power to appoint mem- 
bers of the Board of Education to 
influence school policies and to in- 
crease his control over school af- 
fairs. Further, he has exercised un- 
due and unauthorized influence on 
the Board of Education through his 
authority over the school budget. 
In short, the Commission concluded 
that Mayor LaGuardia “has exer- 
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cised undue and at times illegal in- 
fluence on the Board of Education 
and has attempted to interfere with 
the Board’s expenditure of its 
funds and in the formulation of 
school policies and programs.” The 
Commission’s recommendations, 
addressed to the people of New 
York City, are that the Board of 
Education shall be made fiscally in 
dependent, and that the citizens of 
New York City shall insist that 
their Board exercise the full au 
thority and control possessed by it 
under law. The report was the sub- 
ject of much comment by the pub 
lic and the press and it is expected 
that some definite changes will take 
place in the administration of the 
schools. 


Dates oF THE MontTH: 

April 12-13, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-15, Eastern Arts Asso 
ciation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

April 24-27, American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 


Dates oF THE Cominc MonTus: 
May 1-7, Russian Book Week. 
May 3-5, Western Arts Associa: 

tion, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
July 3-7, National Education 

Association Legislation Assembly, 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

July 4, Educational Press Associ 
ation, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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(Continued from Cover 4) 

It is impossible at the present time 
present a reliable picture of the at- 
itudes of men toward part-time 
hooling after the war. About all that 
n now be said is that, in addition to 
e 7 percent just described, 17 per- 
emt say they expect to return to part- 
ime school or college. Only a third of 
ese would like to take college courses. 
bout half are interested in trade or 
ysiness school. The remainder are 
ostly men who want to take high- 
chool subjects. 

The condition of the labor market 
s certain to have a strong influence 
a the desire for schooling. Likewise, 
vailability of government aid will in- 
uence school attendance. Soldiers’ 
inking about these contingencies 
nds to be somewhat vague. Yet when 
he soldier is asked to express his 
ttitude within the framework of 
se contingencies a useful indica- 
ion is provided of the strength of 
¢ men’s desire to return to school 
t college. For example, if they can 
et no job at all and if government 
id for schooling is available, 80 per- 
nt of the men say they would go 


back to full-time school. If they can 
get no job at all and if government 
aid is not available, 15 percent say 
they would go back to full-time 
school. If they can get a good job, 
yet at the same time government aid 
for schooling is available, 30 percent 
say they would go back to full-time 
school. If they can get a good job and 
government aid for school is not avail- 
able 24 percent say they would go 
back to full-time school. When the 
married men, men 25 years old or 
over, and men out of school more than 
a year before entering the Army are 
eliminated from these groups the per- 
centages drop sharply—in the first 
case, from 80 to 11 percent. 

A large percentage of all enlisted 
men are interested in changing to some 
other kind of work than they were 
doing before they entered the Army, 
or are undecided. Men who want and 
expect to go back to full-time school 
say more frequently than do other 
men that they would like to do some 
other kind of work after the war. The 
men who do not expect to go back 
to full-time school are more often 
undecided than are other men. 
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SOLDIERS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD POSTWAR EDUCATION 


In Education for Victory 


ow many soldiers expect now 
to go back to school after the war? 
How realistic is that expectation? 
How, as soldiers look at it now, would 
the desire for schooling be affected by 
two contingencies: (1) the availability 
or unavailability of good jobs immedi- 
ately after the war; (2) government 
aid for the soldier for education? Last 
summer the Research Branch of the 
Morale Services Division, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, queried a representative 
cross section of white enlisted men 
throughout the continental United 
States on this subject. 

Many say they would like to go 
back to school, but their responses indi- 
cate that that liking tends to be luke- 
warm. Two-fifths of the men show an 
interest in going back to full-time 
school or college after the war, but 
less than a tenth think they will actu- 
ally go back. The responses of the men 
to certain of the questions asked show 
some tendency to inconsistency. This 
indicates that the men probably do not 
as yet have definite plans for going 
back to school. Even when they say 
they think they will actually go back 
the response is not to be taken at face 
value. But taking the inconsistencies 
into account, the men can be classified 
into types according to the strength of 
their desire to go back to school. For 
example a man who says he would 
turn down a good job and go back, 
also says he thinks he will actually go 
back, says he would go back whether 
or not the government aided him, and 
says he would go back even if the 


war lasts longer than he expe 
Seven percent of the men think 
will actually go back to full 
school or college after the war. 
say they will go back whether or 
they get government aid. Howe 
they are split on what they say ¢ 
will do if. they are offered a ga 
job after the war. Three-sevenths (ft 
these men would take the good j 
and four-sevenths would turn it de 
to go to school. If the entire 7 perc 
actually went to college after the 1 
they would comprise a group app 
imately as large as two-fifths of 
total 1940 enrolment in all the u 
versities in the country. But many 
these men are types who will find 
hard to get back to full-time schod 
they are married, or they have by 
out of school for a long time. 01 
about half have the following d 
acteristics: under 25 years of age, q 
gle, and left full-time school not mi 
than a year before entering the Am 
Thus, considering the possibilities 
the men going back in addition 
what they say, the upper bound m 
be taken as anywhere between 3 
and 7 percent. This percent of 
men is certainly the maximum 2 
will go back to full-time school if 
aid is given. Approximately two-thi 
of all the men who want and exp 
to go back to full-time school after! 
war would like to take college, pros 
sional, or graduate courses. Engin¢ 
ing and business courses stand at! 
top of the list of their special intert 
(Continued on Cover 3) 
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